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From the President General 


One of my favorite issues of the year is this one dedicated 
to Women's History Month. The cover commemorates some of the noteworthy 
women we've covered in the seven years since we started the series. 

We begin by featuring Sarah Kemble Knight, a Colonial-era businesswoman 
remembered for her diary, which chronicled her solo trip in 1704 from Boston to 
New Haven and then New York City. Her frank and sometimes funny observations 
of her journey remain an entertaining read. 

In Colonial America, Americans gathered in coffee houses to organize protests 
and plan for revolution. Women owned or ran many of the early coffee houses, 

i and admitted women as customers, breaking 
with British tradition. Women led the way in 
boycotting tea to protest taxation without repre- 
sentation and, in 1777, Bostonian women staged 
a “coffee party” to protest what they deemed 
unpatriotic price-gouging by a local merchant. 

In Our Patriots, we spotlight Sarah Bache, 
Benjamin Franklin’s daughter, who served as 
her father’s political hostess when he returned 
to Philadelphia from France. She is most cel- 
ebrated, however, for her efforts to raise relief money for the Continental Army. 
In 1780, under her leadership of the Ladies Association of Philadelphia, the group 
made more than 2,000 shirts for the suffering soldiers at Valley Forge. 

Built in 1765, the Norwich, Conn., home of General Jedediah Huntington 
and his wife, Faith Trumbull, is on the National Register of Historic Places and is 
the focus of this issue’s Historic Homes department. Faith was an accomplished 
embroiderer, but her story—marked by depression and affected by fear for her 
loved ones fighting bloody Revolutionary battles—had a sad end. 

We also dive deeper into the lives of two influential women writers born in the 


early 19th century. Though perhaps best known as the author of “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” Julia Ward Howe also made an impact as a promoter of women’s 
tights. We examine Howe’s contributions beyond her addition to the canon of 
patriotic music. Another women’s rights advocate, Margaret Fuller, wrote one of 
America’s first feminist works, Woman in the Nineteenth Century. The book's publi- 
cation helped inspire the 1848 Women’s Rights Convention in Seneca Falls, N.Y. 

Whatnot features textile conservator Virginia Whelan, whose extraordinary 
work restoring George Washington's field tent will be on display at the new 
Museum of the American Revolution, set to open April 19 in Philadelphia. We also 
highlight how DAR members helped build the Pilgrim Mothers Fountain in the 
early 20th century. Details of how the monument was erected are available online 
on the newly public American Spirit Digital Magazine Archive. 

Other features include a salute to the U.S. Mint, celebrating its 225th anni- 
versary this year; a closer look at the German Patriots who fought in George 
Washington’s Continental Army; and a trip to Nacogdoches, billed as the oldest 
town in Texas as well as the garden capital of the state. Happy spring to all! 


lain Sune be) 


Ann Turner Dillon 
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Step inside the DAR Museum for a closer look at its fascinating collection. 


A Sterling Example 


The hallmark on the bottom of this sterling silver 
coffee pot indicates that the Philadelphia shop of 
Thomas Fletcher and Sidney Gardner made it between 
1824 and 1830. A large factory, Fletcher & Gardner 
made all sorts of silver items ranging from simple 
teapots to presentation cups, wine coolers and cruet 
sets. The factory employed the latest technology, 
including die-rolled and stamping machinery to make 
borders and other decorative elements. The decorative 
bands applied to this coffee pot were made using the 
die-rolled process. 
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The firm sold their wares to other retailers. This 
coffee pot also bears the stamp for Baltimore silversmith 
Robert Campbell. Campbell then sold it to Washington, 
D.C., jeweler Seraphim Masi, who promptly placed his 
stamp on the piece. The engraved monogram “MW” is 
likely of the unidentified original owner. 

This tall and vertically shaped coffee pot is 
accompanied by a matching teapot that is squat and 
round, Coffee or tea can be served from either, but the 
differences in shape might have facilitated easy identifi- 
cation when serving coffee and tea together. @3 


MARK GULEZIAN 


STEVE VORDERMAN 


The Call 


Sister Elise Kriss devotes her life to education 


fter growing up two blocks from her Roman | 


Catholic parish school and church in Indiana, 

Sister Elise Kriss’ decision to become a sister felt 

like a natural step in her life's journey. As a young 
girl, she was always available to help with Mass and tidy class- 
rooms after school dismissed for the day, and she enjoyed the 
close relationships she formed with the sisters there. And so, 
in 1965, three months after graduating from high school, Sister 
Elise joined the Sisters of Saint Francis of Perpetual Adoration 
in Mishawaka, Ind. In 2016, she celebrated her Golden Jubilee, 
commemorating 50 years of service to the congregation. 

As a sister, she has been devoted to the Catholic Church's 
educational mission. She taught fifth through eighth grade 
for eight years, then was promoted to school principal. In 
1984, she moved to higher education, after earning a doctor- 


ate. Since 1993, Sister Elise has served as the president of | 


the University of Saint Francis in Fort Wayne, Ind. Under 
her leadership, the school’s enrollment has more than 


doubled, and its reputation has grown to include 
multiple regionally recognized programs, including 
those in the creative arts and health sciences. 

Capping off the academic growth, last year the foot- 
ball team won the National Association of Intercollegiate 
Activities (NAIA) National Championship game—and 
Sister Elise was cheering from the sidelines. 

“Our football program is 19 years old, and we've had 
winning seasons for 18 consecutive years,” she said. 
“It has really helped make our once-sleepy institution 
more visible, and the support from the Fort Wayne 
community has been great.” 

The university has also expanded its footprint, 
thanks to Sister Elise’s leadership. She has overseen 
completion of several new academic buildings and resi- 
dence halls, as well as the acquisition and restoration of 
two historical buildings in downtown Fort Wayne two 
miles from campus. 

“The city was really happy to see us purchase these 
buildings and bring new life to them,” she said. 

The former Fort Wayne Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing now houses the University of Saint Francis School of 
Business, and the former Scottish Rite center has become 
the school’s performing arts center and music technology 
studios. Two new construction projects are currently 
underway, including a new chapel and laboratory addi- 
tion to Achatz Hall of Science. 

As president, Sister Elise oversees all aspects of the univer- 
sity, which means meetings with vice presidents, architects, 
deans and donors are all part of her day. As an involved member 
of her community, she also serves on several local and state 
boards. 

“I spend a lot of time relating at all levels, including to stu- 
dents, faculty, staff, board members and the community,” she 
said. “Each day is different, and it’s very fast-paced.” 

Her schedule also includes time for prayer and devotion. 
“The sisters and I pray together in the morning and evening,” 
she said, “and we always have dinner together.” 

Sister Elise spends her free time tending her garden, swim- 
ming, reading or visiting with family, including her sister 
Cathy Minor, with whom she joined DAR. 

Last December, Sister Elise invited her fellow members of 
the Mary Penrose Wayne DAR Chapter, Fort Wayne, Ind., for 
a chapter meeting in a restored family home that serves as the 
school’s administrative building. At the meeting, Sister Elise 
delivered a talk about the genealogy of the family that lived there 
before hosting high tea in the ballroom. 

“Because of my schedule, | don’t get to participate in 
DAR as much as I'd like,” she said. “But I do appreciate what 
happens at the meetings and the projects we support. I believe 
it is such important work.” Q 
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Peace the linen ate hand-stitched and 


‘scalloped in 1778 by meticulous hands similar 
to herown. But this now aged linen is not just 

| any piece: It is the roof of the marquee, or large 
officer’s tent, that belonged to General George 
Washington. Washington slept beneath this roof 
many a night, developing plans to win a war. 


Whelan, who specializes in the conservation of historic 
needlework and fine textiles such as samplers, embroideries, 
needlework, flags and banners, spent 525 hours over a year’s 
time to stabilize more than 500 “losses,” or holes, in this 
remarkable protector. The restored tent will be showcased 
at the Museum of the American Revolution, set to open in 
Philadelphia in April 2017. 

This tent was originally a sleeping and office marquee, one 
of two made for Washington near the end of the Valley Forge 
encampment. It was used through the end of the Revolutionary 
War, including during the Siege of Yorktown. No one knows the 
maker of the tent or the origin of the plain-weave linen fabric. 

The dimensions of the tent are 22 feet long, 15 feet wide 
and 10 feet high. More than 110 yards of linen were used in all. 
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These strips of linen were hand-stitched together, and the 
scalloped edges were made from scarlet worsted twill tape. 

After examining the piece, Whelan determined there were 
about 350 losses in the roof and about 230 losses in the wall. 
“Loss” is a term used broadly to include areas of weakness 
such as splits, tears, breaks and holes in the weave structure. 
For every loss, nylon netting patches—slightly larger than the 
holes themselves—were aligned above and below each hole, 
and then secured with conservation stitching using ultra-fine 
polyester thread, finer than a strand of hair. Whelan had to 
meticulously place her beading needle in the spaces between 
the woven linen to avoid piercing the original fibers. 

Whelan was quick to point out the goal of conservation is to 
be “invisible, reversible and anonymous.” That is, aesthetically 


COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


“invisible” from 6 feet away, but 
visible within 6 inches; “revers- 
ible” in the sense that whatever is 
done in the treatment is recorded 
and can be undone in the future, 
if necessary; and “anonymous,” 
meaning treatment decisions 

can only be based on the object’s 
social, cultural and historical con- 
text, not on personal feelings of the textile conservator. 

“T like to think that it was textiles that sheltered and 
protected the future first president,” said Whelan, whose 
Filaments Conservation Studio is located outside of 
Philadelphia. “The humble linen tent belies its remark- 
able history. It’s awe inspiring to think it served George 
Washington's field office while he was commander-in-chief 
of the American military forces during the Revolutionary 
War. While I was conserving it, I liked to imagine who may 
have stood with Washington inside or beside the tent. It has 
served as a witness to our history over time, beginning with 
the War of Independence.” : 

After the Revolutionary War, in early December 1783, 
General Washington returned home to Mount Vernon with 
his tents and other military equipment. After his death 16 
years later and the death of his wife, Martha, in 1802, the 
items were sold at a private auction to George Washington 
Parke Custis, Martha’s grandson, who was raised by the 
Washingtons. Occasionally, the tents would be displayed 
at the Arlington House, the Custis home in Arlington, Va. 
During the Civil War, the tents were removed from the home 
and stored in federal custody until they were returned to the 
Custis-Lee family in the early 1900s. 

Through the years, many of the military items in 
Washington’s field headquarters ended up at the National 


whatnot 


Museum of American History, George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon, the National 
Park Service and now the Museum of the 
American Revolution. Pieces of the marquee 
were cut out as souvenirs. Yale University owns 
a 30-inch by 30-inch piece from the roof that’s 
now on loan to the Museum of the American 
Revolution. Another 12-inch by 12-inch wall 
piece and smaller pieces are still missing. 

Craftsmen came up with a unique solution 
for displaying Washington’s 
delicate marquee again. After 
four years of research, Mark 

Hutter, a tailor from Colonial 
Williamsburg, oversaw the 
construction of two exact 
replica tents in Williamsburg, 
Va. These marquees were put 
together using the same mate- 
rials and techniques as the 
original and have been used as 
“stunt doubles” for promotional 
purposes for the Museum of 
the American Revolution and 
Colonial Williamsburg. 

For its 2015-2016 national project, “Road to 
Independence,” the Children of the American Revolution 
raised $55,460 for the development of the museum’s tent 
exhibit, which is part of a mixed-media presentation in a 100- 
seat theater exploring Washington's leadership. 

—Pamela Baker, Regent, Betty Martin DAR Chapter, Temple, Texas 


The tent will be displayed at the Museum of the American 
Revolution, opening April 2017. For more information, visit 
WWW.amrevmuseum.org. 


Whelan and assistants install the newly restored tent. 
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With rah. Courage 
and Unselfish Devotion’ 


The DAR’s Pilgrim Mothers Fountain 
Honors Female Nation-Builders 


IN PLYMOUTH, MASS., where more than 1 million people 
travel annually to immerse themselves in Pilgrim history, 
one memorial in particular stands out: The Pilgrim Mothers 
Fountain. Funded, erected and dedicated by the DAR, the 
memorial not only honors the women of the Mayflower, but 
also serves as a reminder of the role these women played in 
settling the United States. This striking fountain, with an 
art deco-inspired figure topped by a massive basin, has been 
impressing visitors since it was dedicated in 1925. 

Inspired by the Pilgrim Tercentenary of 1920, DAR 
President General Anne Rogers Minor launched a campaign 
to fund a memorial. Mrs. Minor exhorted members to be 
“like the Pilgrim Mothers ... filled with the same spirit of 
courage to the common cause, the same faith, courage and 
unselfish devotion that led them into a strange world and 
enabled them to build the homes that they have transmitted 
to us to preserve.” By April 1922, the DAR had raised enough 
funds to plan the memorial. 

The fountain’s design was awarded to the well-known 
architectural firm of McKim, Meade and White, famous for 
its Beaux-Arts style. The firm also designed the Washington 
Square Arch and the Prison Ship Martyrs Monument in 
New York, as well as the Agricultural Building at the World 
Columbian Exhibition in Chicago. 
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Next, the search for a proper location commenced. The 
Pilgrim Mothers Fountain Committee worked closely with the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission of Massachusetts, which 
proposed three locations. The first site, located on the court- 
house green, was rejected because the commission objected to 
the fountain’s design. The second potential location was on the 
site of a proposed Town Hall, which complicated its use. 

Arthur Lord of the Tercentenary Commission suggested a 
third spot for the fountain—on a lot near Cole’s Hill, where 
anyone visiting Plymouth Rock would pass on their way to 
the waterfront. The committee agreed to the location, and by 
December 1923, the Massachusetts State Art Commission 
approved the site and design of the fountain. 

Work then commenced in earnest. The town of Plymouth 
began landscaping the area around the site and laid a sidewalk 
for easy access. Abbie Willoughby, a woman whose property 
abutted the site, prepped the area with good soil and planted 
attractive trees and shrubbery. Her Colonial-style home is now 
the Mayflower Society House. 

By November 1924, the foundation was laid, the main 
pool was constructed and the square column, carved from 
Deer Isle granite, had been placed. One side of the column 
was engraved with the known names of the original Pilgrim 
women, and a large basin was set upon the top of the structure. 
Unfortunately, progress again suffered delays as the commit- 
tee searched for a suitable piece of marble for the figure. Once 
the block of marble was found, C.P. Jennewein, an artist based 
in New York City, spent the remainder of the winter season 
carving it. His completed statue depicts a mature woman 
clothed in traditional Pilgrim costume based on models found 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Jennewein’s figure was 
added to the fountain in early June 1925, just in time for the 
memorial’s dedication on June 24, 1925. 

Mrs. Minor’s successor, DAR President General Lora 
Haines Cook, presided over the dedication, which was 
attended by DAR National Officers, State and Chapter 
Regents, heads of other national patriotic societies, Pilgrim 
Mothers Fountain Committee members, town officers of 
Plymouth and descendants of the Mayflower passengers. 

At the ceremony Mrs. Minor spoke of the importance 

of remembering the Pilgrim women’s names. She said, 
“We have inscribed on our Fountain all the names that 
are known; we have cut them into deathless stone that all 
coming generations may read and remember.” After the 
dedication, 10 nearby Massachusetts chapters hosted a 
luncheon at the Bradford Arms. 

Mrs. Minor was finally able to report on the dedication 
of the Pilgrim Memorial Fountain at the 35th Continental 
Congress in 1925. To read more on the dedication of the 
Pilgrim Mothers Fountain, visit the American Spirit Digital 
Magazine Archive and search for the September 1925 issue at 
http://services.dar.org/members/magazine_archive. © 
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A Sparkling Way for 
Mom to Show 
Her Love 


The “A Mother Holds Her Child’s 
Heart” Birthstone Ring is exquisitely 
hand-crafted and plated in shimmering 
sterling silver. The ring’s exclusive 
design features a heart-shaped glass 
inlay with free-moving heart-shaped 
birthstones floating inside—one for 
each precious child! The sides of the 
ring are beautifully engraved with the 
names of the children represented by 
the birthstones. A round disk sparkling 
with a pavé of clear crystals showcases 
the unique, heart-shaped “window” in 
the center. Plus, the inside of the band is 
engraved with the sentiment, “A Mother 
Holds Her Child’s Heart Forever.” It's 
the perfect gift and a beautiful way for 


Mom to display her treasured family! 


A Remarkable Value... 
Available for a Limited Time 


This exclusive ring is an exceptional 
value at $99*, payable in 4 easy 
installments of $24.75 and backed by 
our 120-day full money-back guarantee. 
The ring is available in whole and 
half sizes from 5-12 and arrives in a 
presentation case and gift box along 
with a Certificate of Authenticity. To 
reserve, send no money now; just mail 
the Priority Reservation. This gorgeous 
personalized ring is only available from 
The Bradford Exchange. So don’t miss 
out—order today! 
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Making 
Way for 


Monarchs 


THE ANNUAL monarch butterfly 
migration occurs each fall, when mon- 
archs cross the United States to reach 
their winter homes in California and 
Mexico, and when they return north in 
the spring. Today, these butterflies are 
threatened by habitat loss and the over- 
use of pesticides, and their populations 
are in decline. To help, DAR chapters 
across the nation have begun creating 
monarch waystations and pollinator 
gardens to conserve these habitats and 
breeding grounds. 

Inspired by the film, “Flight of the 
Butterflies,” and the Save Our Monarchs 
Foundation, Lisa Wedell Ueki of Harriet 
G. Walker Chapter, Shoreview, Minn.., 
encouraged her fellow DAR members 
to participate in a monarch conserva- 
tion project for the dwindling butterfly 
population. Through her research, Ms. 
Wedell Ueki found that monarchs needed 
milkweed to survive. Milkweed and 
other native plants provide habitat for 
beneficial insects such as moths, bees and 
wasps, which pollinate flowering plants 
that are crucial to the human food supply. 

Ms. Wedell Ueki contacted her local 
commissioner with the chapter's proposal 
of planting milkweed and other pollinator 
plants ina local park. She worked with 
the commissioner and Ramsey County 
Parks and Recreation to find a suitable 
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location for the project. Once a loca- 
tion was found, she enlisted Harriet G. 
Walker Chapter prospective member Kat 
Audette- Luebke for help with the plants. 
Ms. Audette-Luebke studied plant 
science and landscape design at the 
University of Connecticut, and is an avid 
home gardener. She grew the major- 
ity of the plants for the chapter at her 
home. On September 11, 2016, Harriet 
G. Walker Chapter members and their 
families planted 200 native prairie spe- 
cies, including milkweeds, in the Snail 
Lake Regional Park—Grass Lake Nature 
Preserve in Shoreview, Minn. 
More than 1,000 miles away, 
La Villita Chapter, College Station, 


_ Harriet G. Walker Chapter™ 


members and other 


Texas, became an organizing partner 

of Butterflies in the Brazos, a commu- 

nity-wide effort to plant milkweed and 

nectar plants for monarch butterflies 

and other pollinators at Bee Creek Park. 
Several chapter members are also 

members of the A&M Garden Club. 

La Villita Chapter member Dr. Jane 

Cohen, chair of A&M Garden Club's 


Members of 

La Villita Chapter 
pose next to 
their Monarch 
WayStation sign 


Butterfly Committee, led the initiative 
with the City of College Station. A retired 
Texas A&M University (TAMU) nutri- 
tionist, Dr. Cohen called upon students 
and other locals to help with the plant- 
ing. La Villita Chapter’s Conservation 
Committee, chaired by Melanie Fuller, 
helped host several organizational and 
educational meetings within the 
community. Using door prizes and a lot 
of enthusiasm, chapter members were 
able to energize the local community 
into helping. A local tree farm and DAR 
members donated pots to grow milkweed 
and other pollinator and nectar plants at 
their homes. 

More than 80 volunteers, chapter 
members, TAMU students and other 
locals planted more than 150 donated 
plants in demonstration gardens and 
three other large beds. A monarch way- 
station was established in cooperation 
with the city of College Station and 


Monarch Gateway. This event garnered 
local media coverage, and La Villita 
Chapter members were thrilled with the 
strong turnout to the Butterflies in the 
Brazos Planting Day. 

Thanks to these chapters, their com- 
munities will benefit, and monarchs will 
have extra places to rest and refuel on 
their migrations in the spring and fall. ¢ 


Pollinator Gardens 


Even if your state isn't in the 
migratory path of monarch but- 
terflies, a pollinator garden is still a 
great way to promote conservation. 
Bees, butterflies, bats and humming- 
birds are all pollinators, and planting 
certain plants can attract these crea- 
tures. Here are some tips: 


3% Plant flowers that bloom at dif- 
ferent times of the year, providing a 
year-round food source for pollina- 
tors. Also consider plants that bloom 
at different times of the day to appeal 
to nocturnal and diurnal pollinators. 


26+ Provide a variety of colors and 
petal and leaf shapes to attract dif- 
ferent pollinators. 


so: Whenever possible, choose 
plants that are native to your region. 
These plants will be heartier, and can 
serve as nesting locations for some 
pollinators. 


30° If your state is in the mon- 
arch butterfly migration zone, add 
milkweed to your garden. Monarch 
caterpillars feed on milkweed, and 
there are several varieties to choose 
from, depending on your location. 


28, Limit pesticide use, provide a 
water source and plant in groupings 
rather than single plants. ¢ 


SPECIAL 
PROJECTS 
GRANTS 


he Taos County Historical 
| Society is working to preserve 

and restore a historic grist mill 
in Ranchos de Taos, N.M. The Duran 
Molino is a water-powered grist mill 
built in 1879 that served farmers in the 
Taos Valley until the late 1930s. It milled 
grain into flour for both domestic use 
and sale outside the Taos Valley. It is the 
only surviving example of the pioneer 
flour mills which enabled Taos Valley 
to become the “Breadbasket of New 
Mexico” in the last decades of the 19th 
century. 

A DAR Special Projects Grant 
allowed the Society to replace an old 
and failing roof, which will protect the 
mill from further decay, be consistent 
with the original design and allow the 
historical society to do further work 
to bring the mill back to life. All of the 
remaining original 1879 wood roof 
of the old mill was replaced, as well 
as portions of the roof that had been 
repaired around 1968. The need for the 
new roof was urgent, because the old 
one had failed, allowing moisture from 
rain and snow to threaten its immedi- 
ate collapse. The grant funded the 
removal of beams supporting the old 
roof and removal of the existing wood 
“vigas” (ceiling support beams), which 
were the main support for the roof. 
New wall beams and vigas of matching 


whatnot 


Bringing New Life to 
Historic Ranchos Mill 


size and length were installed anda 
waterproof layer was added. 

When the restoration of the Duran 
Molino is complete, it will serve as both 
a historic exhibit and an educational 
tool. The public, and particularly stu- 
dents, can learn how the mill converted 
grain from the valley fields to flour for 
tortillas. In the process, they will also 
learn much about the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of those pioneers who 
made the valley flourish, and about the 
critical role of agriculture in enabling 
those pioneers to survive and prosper. 

This historic preservation project 
sponsored by the Taos Mountain 
DAR Chapter was funded through an 
NSDAR Special Projects Grant in col- 
Jaboration with matching funds raised 
by Taos County Historical Society. It 
truly exemplifies the purpose of the 
NSDAR Special Projects Grants: to 
bring chapters and local communities 
together to collaborate on worthwhile 
projects in the areas of historic preser- 
vation, education and patriotism. 

The NSDAR Special Projects Grants 
program invites public charity 501(c)(3) 
organizations to apply for matching fund 
grants to support local projects related 
to historic preservation, education and 
patriotism. For more information on 
applying for a Special Projects Grant 
from DAR, visit www.dar.org/grants. ¢ 
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The Mattinel 
Miracle A 


LOCATED AT 17th Street and C Street NW 
in Washington, D.C., Memorial Continental Hall 
is part of the DAR Headquarters, one of the world’s 
most valuable complexes owned and maintained 
exclusively by women. But before DAR purchased 
the property, it had another claim to fame. In 1824, it was the site 
of the Carbery House and “Mrs. Mattingly’s Miracle,” the sup- 
posed miraculous healing of Ann Carbery Mattingly. 

The house was built in 1818 for Captain Thomas Carbery, 
who became mayor of Washington, D.C., in 1822. As the story 
goes, his widowed sister, Ann, was sick and living out what 
everyone assumed were her final days in an upstairs bedroom. 
Friends and relatives learned of a German priest and nobleman, 
Prince Alexander Leopold of Hohenlohe-Waldenburg- 
Schillingsfiirst, who had a reputation as a miracle worker. Since 
Mrs. Mattingly could not travel to Germany, they arranged for 
a local mass to be held at the exact time as one of the healing 
masses in Europe. After mass ended, the local priest rushed 
to Mrs. Mattingly’s bedside to deliver the communion. After 


The Carbery 
House between 
1818 and 1820 


~” 


taking it, she was said to have 
experienced a miraculous 
recovery. (She ended up living 
for another 31 years.) 

News of the reported mira- 
cle became the talk of the town. 
There was excitement at first. 
According to Nancy Lusigna 
Schultz in Mrs. Mattingly’s 
Miracle: The Prince, the Widow 
and the Cure That Shocked Washington City (Yale University 
Press, 2011), thousands of visitors, including congressmen, 
“thronged to see Ann Mattingly after her cure.” 

But that enthusiasm was eventually overshadowed by suspi- 
cion and fear, inciting some to commit acts of violence against 
Catholics or publish naysaying opinions in pamphlets. 

Schultz’ book is not about whether the miracle did or did not 
occur; instead, the English professor at Salem State University 
explores the impact of the event on the nascent nation with its 
distaste for European powers meddling in American affairs. 

“The response to these miracles in the early American 
republic sheds important light on issues such as race, 
religion and gender, central to this seminal period in 
American culture,” she wrote. ° 


Discover the meaning behind some of the 
DAR chapters’ interesting names. 


The founders of Mercer Girls Chapter, Seattle, Wash., 
(organized as a working woman's chapter in 2004) chose to 
honor the 11 adventurous ladies known as the Mercer Girls. Asa 
Shinn Mercer convinced these women to move to Seattle in 
1864 as teachers and to aid in the development of the territory. 
They were educated women, aged 15 to 35 years, who left the 
comfort of their homes and families in New England and moved 
to the Washington Territory during the Civil War. They were 
recruited as teachers for various schools throughout the terri- 
tory. Most secured teaching positions in the Pacific Northwest. 
Several of the women died young. One never married; instead 
she devoted her life to education and fought for the right for 
women to vote. A few were involved with other businesses and 
two became superintendents of county public schoo! districts. 


Jemima Suggett Johnson, born in Orange County, Va., 
in 1753, is the namesake of the Jemima Johnson Chapter, 
Paris, Ky., organized July 1896. After marrying Colonel Robert 
Johnson, the couple eventually settled at Bryan Station Fort 
in Kentucky. British Major John Caldwell, accompanied by 
roughly 600 American Indians, surrounded the Bryan Station 


12 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Fort on August 15, 1782. The pioneers anticipated that the 
attackers expected to take the entire fort by remaining con- 
cealed until the proper time. Water was needed, and it was 
suggested that the women go to the nearby spring to get it. 
Tradition has handed down the name of Jemima Johnson as 
the heroine who first approved the plan and led nine women 
and 15 little girls to the spring. After filling the buckets, they 
returned safely to the fort. The ensuing attack was made, and 
the enemy defeated. It is one of the most memorable events in 
Kentucky pioneer history. 


Peggy Warne Chapter, Phillipsburg, N.J., organized in 
January 1901, was named after a midwife and doctor of the 
late 18th century. Margrietje “Peggy” Vliet married Joseph 
Warne, and they settled on 130 acres of farmland, a gift from 
Joseph's father. The Warnes had nine children, and Peggy 
served as a midwife for their community. When the Revolution 
began, Peggy assumed the role of country doctor, often trav- 
eling to neighboring farms to care for injuries and illnesses 
outside her realm of expertise. Some accounts credit her with 
tending to injured soldiers, though these may be anecdotal. 
While these accounts cannot be proved, Peggy Warne's initia- 
tive was commendable, and she is known as the first physician 
in her community. She continued practicing after the war, and 
her medical career spanned more than 50 years. 


LOC. GOV 


Heralding 
An Era of 
Discovery 


homas Jefferson’s Louisiana 
Purchase and subsequent 
decision to send the Lewis 
and Clark expedition to 
explore the vast territory are among the 
hallmarks of his administration. But, as 
Julie M. Fenster explains in Jefferson’s 


America: The President, the Purchase | 
and the Explorers Who Transformed | 


America (Crown Publishing, 2016), our 
third president expected more from 
their journey than biological specimens 
and accounts of meetings with American 
Indians. 

The explorers were part of America’s 
arsenal in its cold war with Spain. And 
Lewis and Clark's expedition was not the 
only one that Jefferson launched into the 
West; in some ways, it wasn’t even the 
most important to contemporaries. 

That honor would have been con- 
ferred on the 1806 expedition up the Red 


River led by William Dunbar. Though | 


fitted out as a scientific expedition, the 
voyagers had another purpose—to try to 
determine the location of the boundary 
between U.S. and Spanish territory. 


Departing in 1806, Freeman and his 
comrades made it only about 600 miles 
before being stopped by Spanish troops 
in what is now northeastern Texas. 
Though many viewed the trek as a fail- 
ure, Fenster writes that it succeeded by 
implicitly determining the location of 
the border. 

The abortive Red River expedition is 
an example of the fascinating back story 
of one of the most momentous eras in 
American history. Fenster clearly nav- 
igates the often-byzantine windings of 
international and internal politics, per- 
sonalities and cultures that comprise 
the complete story. 

When Jefferson assumed the presi- 
dency in 1801, Spain ranked as America’s 
major rival and enemy in North America. 


Fenster writes that the two were locked | 


in a territorial cold war that threatened 
to burst into flame. 

Spain controlled the Mississippi River 
and, until a treaty in 1795, had blocked 
American access to the waterway and the 
crucial port of New Orleans. With set- 
tlers flooding west, Spain sought to stop 
American expansion at the river. 

In 1802, Spain transferred own- 
ership of the Louisiana Territory to 
France, while also closing New Orleans 
to Americans, causing outrage. The sit- 
uation was explosive: Though Spain 
was essentially weak, it was allied with 
Napoleonic France, and it was willing 
to fight to protect its North American 
holdings. 

Equally worrisome, American settlers 
west of the Appalachians had no great 
attachment to the United States. Rumors 
swirled that one or more territories 
would secede and negotiate separately 
with Spain. 

Like his explorers facing a fork ina 
river, Jefferson had to carefully choose 
his way forward to prevent either disas- 
ter from wrecking the nation. He sent 
diplomats to France to try to negotiate 
a settlement, and he worked to appease 


| 


The Bookshelf 


his hawkish and secessionist critics at 
home. 

Then everything changed. France had 
promised Spain it would never relinquish 
the Louisiana Territory. But in early 
1803, France stunned American diplo- 
mats—and Spain—by offering to sell the 
entire territory. 

Jefferson eagerly purchased the 
Louisiana Territory even though he 
didn’t know much about what he 
was buying, especially regarding its 
border with Spanish territories. To 
breathe life into America’s claim on the 
territory, Jefferson planned several expe- 
ditions up major rivers that emptied 
into the Mississippi. A fourth expedi- 
tion—endorsed by Jefferson, though not 
specifically ordered by him—would scout 
the origin of the Mississippi itself. 

Exploration signaled a nation’s intent 
to occupy and use land. From politi- 
cal and public relations points of view, 
Fenster notes, the expeditions gave 
Americans something on which to focus 
and in which to take pride, as well as 
damping criticism of the purchase. 

The expeditions also tested Spanish 
resolve to resist U.S. expansion. Fenster 
recounts these events in fascinating 
detail replete with little-known events— 
for instance, Spain sent two military 
expeditions armed with arrest warrants 
in pursuit of Lewis and Clark. 

The author’s lively prose brings 
immediacy to the sometimes mind-bog- 
gling challenges facing the brave 
explorers. Fenster also brilliantly depicts 
the motley cast of conspirators, double 
agents and would-be empire builders 
such as Aaron Burr and General James 
Wilkinson who headed west with dreams 
of wealth and power. 

Jefferson’s America is an entertaining 
read, even if you know little about the 
era. Just as Jefferson’s explorers added 
vivid details to the vague maps of the 
regions they explored, Julie Fenster adds 
life to their accomplishments. 3 
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Spirited Adventures 
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By Gourtney Peter 
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Billed as the oldest town in 
Texas, Nacogdoches contains 
an outsized history within its 

27 square miles. The town 
passed through a revolving door 
of ruling parties in the course of 
300 years, even playing a role in 
the fight for Texas independence. 
Today, Nacogdoches allows its 
high-spirited past to inform its 
modern focus on preservation 


and education. 


Territorial Resilience 

The town of Nacogdoches emerged 
haltingly from the piney woods region 
of East Texas. Historically, the area was 
home to four tribes of Hasinai American 
Indians of the Caddo confederacy. Of 
those four, the Nacogdoche lived near- 
est the site of the future city that bears 
their name, where the mound-building 
tribe’s highly developed agricultural 
society flourished. 

European exploration brought a ten- 
uous colonial presence characterized 
by cycles of settlement and desertion. 
A Spanish expedition likely visited the 
area in 1542, and it’s believed that the 
French ventured into East Texas in 
the 1680s, but neither nation estab- 
lished a settlement. The first sign 
of permanence came in the form of 
Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe de los 
Nacogdoches, one of several missions 
the Spanish built in 1716. 

When France ceded Louisiana 
to Spain via the secret 1762 Treaty of 
Fontainebleau, the region’s settlers were 
forced to relocate. By 1779, the settlers 
won permission to reclaim their homes, 
and rebuilt Nacogdoches led by Antonio 


Gil Y’Barbo. Trade and smuggling 
thrived, thanks to the town’s isolation 
from other Spanish settlements and its 
location on the traces of an American 
Indian trail later absorbed into El 
Camino Real de los Tejas. (The DAR 
supported the effort to survey and mark 
this historic network of trails.) 


- 
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A series of territorial disputes marked 
the first decades of the 19th century. In 
1821 Mexico, newly independent from 
Spain, gained control of Texas. A revital- 
ized Nacogdoches became a gateway for 
immigrants entering Texas. 

Concerned about escalating ten- 
sion over land grants and immigration 
restrictions, on August 2, 1832, the 
Mexican military demanded that 
Nacogdoches residents surrender their 
arms. They refused, opting instead to 
form a militia to expel Mexican forces. 
The locals prevailed in the Battle of 
Nacogdoches, a precursor to the Texas 
Revolution. 

“The Battle of Nacogdoches is an 
important lesser-known conflict that 
cleared East Texas of military rule and 
allowed citizens to meet in convention 
without military intervention,” the late 
Archie P. McDonald wrote in a 2010 
article on the battle for the Texas State 
Historical Association's Handbook of 
Texas Online. 

The years that followed shaped the 
town of today. Governed successively by 
the Republic of Texas, the Confederacy 
and the United States, Nacogdoches 
acquired a diverse population supported 
by industries such as farming, timber, 
education, and oil and gas extraction. 


Most of the buildings in the Downtown Nacogdoches Historic District 
were built between 1890 and 1930. 
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Spirited Adventures 


Combining Past and Present 


beauty on a more intimate scale. The : 
: www.sfasu.edu/stonefort 


varied buildings within the Downtown : 

Nacogdoches Historic District, most ‘ 

of which were built between 1890 and ; 
§ 


1930, illustrate how town borders and : 


architectural styles changed 
over time. A collection of 
antique shops and specialty 
boutiques offer a diversion for 
those so inclined. 

A series of seven statues 
honors local historical figures 
such as town founder Y’Barbo 
and statesman Thomas J. 
Rusk. Oak Grove Cemetery, at 
which the oldest marked grave 


dates to 1837, provides another opportu- 
nity to pay tribute to Rusk, who is buried : 
there along with three fellow signers of : 


the Texas Declaration of Independence 


Texas life. 


History isn’t the only draw in 
Nacogdoches, also known as the Garden : 
Capital of Texas. The region’s lengthy : 
growing season means that bloom- : 1649State Highway 21W., Alto, Texas 
ing buds and showy foliage are on : 
near-constant view, and also helps to : 
stock the year-round Saturday morning : 
farmers market with produce, honey, : 
flowers, baked goods and more. Mild : 
temperatures and erupting azaleas : 

make spring a prime sea- | 

son for garden gazing. | 
The College of Forestry : 
and Agriculture at : 
Stephen F. Austin State : 
University, founded 
in 1923 as a teachers’ : 
college, manages a } 
number of the town’s : 
meticulously planted : 


public gardens. @3 


16 Daughters of the American Revolution 


The Stone Fort Museum 


Since Antonio Gil Y'Barbo built his 
Spanish Colonial home along El Camino 


the structure known locally as the Old 
Stone Fort has served as a trading post, 
church, jail, unofficial seat of government 


; and saloon—but never a fort. A replica 
and other Lone Star legends. Sites such : 
as Millard’s Crossing Historic Village : 
and Durst Taylor House and Gardens : 
provide glimpses of 19th-century East : 
: Tejas and Building Nacogdoches,” on 


constructed on the campus of Stephen 


F. Austin State University now operates as ; 


a local history museum. Catch the 
current exhibit, “El Camino Real de los 


display through August 2017. 
Caddo Mounds State Historic Site 


Approximately 30 miles west of 
Nacogdoches, three earthen mounds 


built by the Caddo American Indians 
survive at a ceremonial center of the 
most highly developed prehistoric 
culture known to live in Texas. Artifacts, 
interpretive displays and self-guided 
tours teach visitors about Caddo 

: methods of cooking, farming, pottery 


Nacogdoches Highlights 


In a state known for its colossal pro- : 
portions, Nacogdoches invites visitors : 
to immerse themselves in history and : 


<< ee 


: making, construction, honoring the 


: Corner of Griffith & Clark boulevards, Nacogdoches : dead and more. 


Ruby M. Mize Azalea Garden 
: 2107 N. University Drive, Nacogdoches 
: http://sfagardens.sfasu.edu 


From March through May, 7,000 


_ | azaleas burst into bloom beneath the 
shady loblolly pine canopy at this 8-acre 
: : public garden. Completed in 2001, the 
Ruby M. Mize Azalea Garden contains 
45 flower beds connected by 1.25 miles 

: of accessible walking trails. Its namesake 
: flower is the star of spring, but substan- 

4 = tial plantings of hydrangeas, camellias 

: and Japanese maples ensure a colorful 

: canvas all year long. For more outdoor 
fun, continue on to the adjacent SFA 
Mast Arboretum and Lanana Creek Trail. 


: Old University Building 
: 515 NN. Mound St., Nacogdoches 
; www.olduniversitybuilding.com 


Completed in 1859 as the home of 


Nacogdoches University, the Greek 
Revival-style Old University Building still 
‘ crowned by its original bell is believed to 
: be the only original college or university 
building chartered by the Republic of 

1: Texas that is still standing. Decades of 

: use asa school, in addition to stints as 

‘ a Confederate hospital and a federal 
regiment's Reconstruction headquarters, 
prepared the site for its current role as a 
community gathering place, event space 
and museum. Explore its collection of 
period furnishings and artifacts. 
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preserve our American heritage. Just by adding a 
few simple words to your estate plan, you can give 
a gift that allows NSDAR to continue to tell and 
preserve the stories of our Patriot ancestors for 
future generations. 

By leaving an estate gift to the organization that 
you love, you have the power to make NSDAR part 
of your life story. Your gift will forever honor the 
vision of our Founders while investing in the future 


success of our historic organization. 


Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


——- 


The Power af Maur Words 


% WORDS CAN CHANGE HISTORY. Yet your words can 


HOW AN ESTATE GIFT WORKS 
Create a will or trust leaving part of 
your estate to family and part to DAR. 
You can also give a specific amount of 
cash, secunties or property. 


To start the conversation about 
how you can invest in the future 
of NSDAR, please complete and 
return the enclosed reply card 

or visit us online today at 


www.ouramericanlegacy.org. 


ss 


Be part of our American legacy. 


Office of Development | (800) 449-1776 | giftplanning@darorg | www.ouramericanlegacy.org 


stirred up the 
_ American Revolution 
; and became the 
patriotic pour. 


By Bill Hudgins 
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to show beans 


As William H. Ukers noted in his classic history 
All About Coffee (The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal Company, 
1922), “One of the most interesting facts in the history of the 
coffee drink, is that wherever it has been introduced it has 
spelled revolution. It has been the world’s most radical drink 
in that its function has always been to make people think. And 
when the people began to think, they became dangerous to 
tyrants and to foes of liberty of thought and action.” 

Early European and British coffee houses earned reputa- 
tions as sowers of sedition. In Colonial America, coffee houses 
served as forums to complain about British rule and, as dissat- 
isfaction with Great Britain increased, Americans gathered in 
them to organize protests and plan for revolution. 

For example, in the fall of 1765, Williamsburg, Va., resi- 
dents protested the Stamp Act in front of the Richard Charlton 
Coffee House, “where the governor and his council were 
taking their ease on the porch,” according to the Colonial 
Williamsburg website. Around the same time, Patriots met at 
Boston’s Green Dragon Coffee House and Tavern to plot the 
Boston Tea Party. 

In the Colonies, women owned or ran many of the early 
coffee houses, and admitted women as customers, break- 
ing with British tradition. Women led the way in boycotting 
tea to protest taxation without representation and, in 1777, 
Bostonian women staged a “coffee party” to protest what they 
deemed unpatriotic price-gouging of tea by a local merchant. 

Though Americans never fully gave up tea, coffee emerged 
victorious after the Revolution as the patriotic potable. As 
Ukers put it, the revolution “caused coffee to be crowned ‘king 
of the American breakfast table,’ and the sovereign drink of the 
American people.” 


From its humble origins in Ethiopia, 
coffee has grown into one of the most 
valuable commodities in world trade, 
running close behind that other 
powerful black liquid, petroleum. 
Besides stimulating tired bodies 
and minds, coftee also stimulates 
thinking, discussion and debate—to the 
point that some uneasy crowned heads 
have tried to ban its consumption. 


From Goats to Great Britain 
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Coffee grows on small trees, and the bean is actually the 
kernel of a red berry. Coffee’s roots stretch back to Ethiopia, 
according to the National Coffee Association (NCA), though 
it’s not clear who discovered coffee’s unique properties. 

The NCA website relates a charming story about a goat 
herder named Kaldi who noticed his goats became highly 
energetic after munching on the red berries. He took some 
berries to a local monastery, where the abbot brewed them 
into a beverage that imparted energy and wakefulness to the 
monks—especially during their prayers. 

A more prosaic account of coffee’s origins appears 
in The Coffee Book—Anatomy of an Industry from Crop to the 
Last Drop by Gregory Dicum and Nina Luttinger (The New 
Press, 1999): Sometime between about 575 and 850 A.D., 
an Ethiopian mountain tribe called the Galla discovered that 
crushing the berries and mixing them with animal fat made 
a crude type of energy bar that provided nourishment and 
fended off fatigue. 

Whether credit belongs to the goats or the Galla, word 
of the miraculous berries soon spread across the Arabian 
Peninsula. Serious cultivation began in the 15th century 
in what is now Yemen. By the 16th century, coffee had 
reached Persia (Iran), Egypt, Syria and Turkey, according 
to the NCA. 

Though Islam forbade alcohol, it said nothing about the 
rich, dark beverage. Coffee soon became a staple of daily life, 
both at home and at public coffee houses that began to appear 
in cities such as Constantinople, Cairo and Mecca by the mid- 
16th century. Coffee houses became so popular as centers of 
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news, entertainment and discussion that they were dubbed 
“Schools of the Wise.” 

European travelers who tried coffee took home reports of 
the drink, stimulating demand for “the wine of Araby.” Coffee 
arrived in Venice in the late 16th century and soon spread 
across Europe. To protect their monopoly, Middle Eastern 
rulers and merchants prohibited foreigners from visiting cof- 
fee farms, and boiled or heated exported beans to prevent 
germination. 

Despite these efforts, some daring Dutch travelers in 1616 
smuggled coffee plants home. The Dutch tried growing them 


As dissatisfaction with Great Britain increased, more Americans 
gathered in coffee houses to organize protests and plan for 
revolution. 


in several of their colonies and finally succeeded in Java, 
Sumatra and other locations. By the early 1700s, the Dutch 
controlled much of the world coffee supply, according to The 
Coffee Book. 

Other European powers followed suit, and coffee cultiva- 
tion began to spread around the planet—along with brutal 
slavery to grow and harvest the labor-intensive crop. The 
passion for coffee, tea and chocolate drove slavery for sugar 
production as well, especially for chocolate, which is virtually 
impossible to consume without sweetening. 


‘Hot Liquors’ 


Coffee, tea and chocolate appeared in England within a 
few years of each other, according to Frank Clark, Master of 
Historic Foodways at Colonial Williamsburg. Before that, caf- 
feinated beverages were unknown in Europe, and most people 
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started the day with beer. The novel, stimulating effect of 
coffee—often dubbed “hot liquor”—made these drinks 
instantly popular. 

As in the Middle East, coffee houses quickly began to 
appear in Europe. One of the first in Great Britain opened 
in 1650 in Oxford, where weary university students eagerly 
embraced coffee to get through lectures and study. 

According to The Coffee Book, the first London coffee house 
opened in 1652 in St. Michaels’ Alley at Cornhill—today the 
site of the Jamaica Wine House. By 1715, London boasted 
some 2,000 coffee houses. For a penny or two, patrons could 
read the latest papers, catch up on 
gossip, and listen to or participate in 
lectures or discussions on most any 
topic, including politics. 

Nicknamed “Penny Universities,” 
British coffee houses welcomed 
men of most classes. Many catered 
to specific groups such as artisans, 
guilds, merchants and seamen. In 
fact, Lloyd’s of London traces its 
roots to Edward Lloyd’s coffee house, 
which was frequented by traders, 
ship captains and maritime insurance 
underwriters. 

In All About Coffee, Ukers noted 
that “It was only natural that the 
lively interchange of ideas” at coffee 
houses spawned to “liberal and radi- 
cal opinions.” Displeased by what he 
thought was seditious talk (and per- 
haps sensitized to it by having been deposed once), Britain’s 
King Charles II in 1675 ordered all coffee houses to close on 
January 1, 1676. He eventually relented, but imposed new 
taxes on coffee houses and limits on free speech. 


A Colonial Cup 

No one knows exactly when coffee arrived in America 
According to Ukers, the earliest mention of coffee consump- 
tion in the American Colonies was in 1668 in New York. 
According to an article by Bruce Richardson, the Tea Master 
for the Boston Tea Party Ships and Museum, coffee prob- 
ably first landed here between 1660 and 1670, and was served 
alongside tea and alcoholic beverages in taverns and inns. 

It seems that a woman was the first to get a license to sell 
coffee in Boston. Town records from 1670 show that “Mrs. 
Dorothy Jones, the wife of Mr. Morgan Jones, is approved of 
to keepe a House of publique Entertainment for the selling of 
Coffee & Chochaletto.” Ukers noted that it’s unclear whether 
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The Richard Charlton 
Coffee House 


he reconstructed Richard Charlton 

Coffee House in Colonial Williamsburg 

opened in 2009 as the first major addi- 
tion along Duke of Gloucester Street in the 
historic district in nearly 
50 years. Charlton, a local 
wigmaker, had opened 
the coffee business in 
the 1760s, and during 
its 10-year life, the shop 
hosted businessmen, 
legislators, gentry and 
luminaries such as George 
Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson. “Beyond its list 
of famous patrons, the 
Coffee House served as an 
important center of social, 
political and business activity within the town, 
due in part to its proximity to the Capitol,” 
according to the official history of the project. 

The reconstructed coffee house has three 

rooms, said Frank Clark, Master of Historic 
Foodways for Colonial Williamsburg. 
Customers sat in the front room, while tv 


ee 


two 
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back rooms were reserved 
for private groups and for 
meetings. 

Like similar establish- 
ments in the Colonies, 
Charlton’s sold tea, hot 
chocolate and alcohol, 
Clark said. It also served 
meals—including unusual 
and elaborate dishes like 
peacock. 

In Colonial times, coffee 
was truly the daily grind. 
Beans were shipped green 
to maintain freshness and flavor. The propri- 
etor or cook put the green beans in a coffee 
roaster—typically a tin cylinder attached toa 


long handle. The cylinder was held over a fire ~~ ? 
and constantly turned to roast the beans as ac ee 
evenly as possible. 53 piece 
Once the beans reached the desired roast, phates 
they were tossed to cool them and remove rae 
debris and chaff. The beans aun 
were then ground ina of rs 
mortar and pestle or crude ie 
grinder. The resulting pow- pss 
der was poured into hot Ae 
water (or sometimes boiled) ws eR 
and allowed to settle to the Ts. 
bottom while steeping. APN 
Clark said some coffee pA 
pots had screens across the a . 
spout to filter out the larger eS 
particles, but every cup had ee 
some grounds in it. at 


Most Colonial caffeinis- 


tas added cream and sugar to their cup. In fact, cotaas 
Clark said, sugar greatly enhanced the popularity a 
of “hot liquors” such as coffee, tea and chocolate ~ 
by making them less bitter and more palatable. . Btn, 
Today the coffee house uses modern meth- ae 


ods to make coffee, he adds. The shop sells 
coffee under its American Heritage brand. 
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she sold the beverage or “coffee powder,” 
as ground coffee was called at the time. 

The term “coffee house” didn’t become 
common in Boston until the late 1600s, 
with the opening of the London Coffee 
House in 1689, the Gutteridge and the 
British coffee houses in 1691; the Green 
Dragon in 1697; and the Bunch of Grapes, 
circa 1712. (The British Coffee House 
changed its name to The American Coffee 
House as the Revolution approached.) 

Coffee houses began appearing in other 
Colonial cities, as well. These included 
the Council Rooms and Coffee House in 
St. Mary’s City, Md., in 1677; the King’s 
Arms Coffee House in New York City in 
1696; the Merchants in New York City 
(today the site of the National Coffee Association headquar- 
ters) in 1737; the Coffee House in Philadelphia in 1700; and 
The Charlton Coffee House in Williamsburg, Va., in the early 
1760s. (See sidebar on page 21.) 

Modeled on the British-style coffee house, these establish- 
ments quickly became centers of business dealings, political 
discussion and learned debate. Besides permitting women 


Besides permitting women customers, 
Colonial coffee houses differed from their 
British cousins in that they hosted official 
government functions such as public 
meetings and even legal proceedings. 


customers, Colonial coffee houses differed from their British 
cousins in that they hosted official government functions such 
as public meetings and even legal proceedings. The typical 
Colonial coffee house had a public room for customers, and 
private rooms for groups and meetings. Many had two stories, 
with public rooms on the ground floor and a “long” or meeting 
room upstairs. 


Trouble Brewing 

By the time of the American Revolution, tea was by far 
the preferred “hot liquor” on both sides of the Atlantic. It 
was also a political flashpoint: British residents paid up to 
an 80 percent tax on tea, leading to protests and widespread 
smuggling, as well as sales of counterfeit tea or tea that had 
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Boston's Green Dragon Tavern 


been adulterated with other kinds of leaves to increase profit. 
Britain’s attempts to increase the tea tax in America and later 
to flood the market with cheap tea to eliminate smuggling 
eventually helped launch a revolution. 

Boston’s Green Dragon was a 
center of protest— Daniel Webster 
called it the “headquarters of the 
Revolution.” James Warren, John 
Adams, James Otis and Paul Revere 
met there as a “ways and means com- 
mittee” to plan protests, including the 
Boston Tea Party, Ukers wrote. 

In the aftermath of the Tea Party, 
Americans swore to boycott tea. It 
wasn’t easy. In Defiance of the Patriots: 
The Boston Tea Party and the Making of America (Yale University 
Press, 2010), Benjamin L. Carp recounts how Americans 
struggled to break their addiction to tea and pledge allegiance 
to the suddenly more patriotic coffee. 

For example, he described how John Adams stopped at a 
tavern in Falmouth, Maine, in 1774, and asked the owner if 
“it is lawfull for a weary Traveller to refresh himself with a 
Dish of Tea provided it has been honestly smuggled, or paid 
no Duties.” The landlady declared the tavern had foresworn 
tea and offered him coffee instead. In a subsequent letter to his 
wife, Abigail, Adams conceded that “Tea must be universally 
renounced. I must be weaned, and the sooner, the better.” 

Unlike tea, which could be legally imported only from 
Great Britain, coffee could be obtained directly, if not entirely 
legally, from Caribbean and South American sources, Clark 
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said. Originally quite expensive—William Penn reported it 
cost 18 shillings 9 pence per pound in 1683—coffee prices 
had fallen significantly as the drink became more common. 
But prices began to rise as war loomed. In January 1776, 
the Philadelphia Commission of Inspection tried to control 
the price by capping it at 11 pence per pound on bulk bean 
sales. “Persons found violating this price were to be exposed 
to public view as sordid vultures preying on the vitals of the 
country,” Ukers noted. 

In Boston, women held a 
“coffee party” in 1777 when 
a local merchant was found 
to be hoarding his stock of 
beans to justify high prices. 
Abigail Adams described the 
affair in a letter to John dated 
July 31, 1777: 

“There is a great scarcity 
of sugar and coffee, articles 
which the female part of the 
state is very loath to give up, 
especially whilst they consider 
the great scarcity occasioned 
by the merchants having 
secreted a large quantity. It 
is rumored that an eminent 
stingy merchant, who is a 
bachelor, had a hogshead of 
coffee in his store, which he 
refused to sell under 6 shillings 
per pound. 

“A number of females— 
some say a hundred, some say 
more—assembled with a cart 
and trunk, marched down to 
the warehouse, and demanded 
the keys. 

“Upon his finding no quar- 
ter, he delivered the keys, and 
they then opened the warehouse, hoisted out the coffee them- 
selves, put it into a trunk, and drove off. A large concourse of men 
stood amazed, silent spectators of the whole transaction.” 


Revolutionary Roast 


<P 


Besides the Green Dragon, other American coffee houses 
figured prominently in the history of the Revolution as meet- 
ing places and as sources of information. 

William Bradford, printer of the Pennsylvania Journal, 
had opened his London Coffee House in 1754. In 1765, a 
raucous crowd outside the shop ceremoniously burned a 
newspaper from Barbados that bore the hated tax stamp. In 


According to 1670 town records, it seems that a woman—Dorothy 
Jones—was the first to get a license to sell coffee in Boston. 


May 1766, the captain of the Minerva out of Pool, England, 
announced that the Stamp Act had been repealed. British 
officers frequented the London during the army’s occupation 
in 1777-1778. 

In Boston, a delegate from the Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia stood on the balcony of The Bunch of Grapes 
and read the Declaration of Independence to a crowd in the 
street. The celebration got so rowdy that the coffee house 
almost caught fire when some- 
one built a bonfire too close to 
its walls. 

Ukers stated that the 
Merchants Coffee House 
in New York City was per- 
haps the most prominent 
in Revolutionary matters. 
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Patriots met there to organize 
boycotts and other resistance 
to the Stamp Act. On May 
19, 1774, it hosted a large 
meeting “to discuss a means 
of communicating with the 
Massachusetts Colony to 
obtain coordinated effort in 
resisting England’s oppres- 
sion, out of which came the 
letter suggesting a congress 
of deputies from the Colonies 
and calling for a “virtuous and 
spirited Union.” Citizens met 
and demonstrated there after 
the battles at Lexington and 
Concord in April 1775. 

The Merchants Coffee 
House stayed open during the 
British occupation of New 
York City. Businessmen con- 
tinued to meet there, and the 
British used it to auction off 
ships seized as prizes. After the war, it continued to fig- 
ure in important events. In 1784, organizers of the Bank of 
New York met there, and on April 23, 1789, the Merchants 
reached the zenith of its celebrity when it hosted a large 
reception for newly elected President George Washington. 

Though Americans never gave up tea (and resumed 
buying tea from the East India Company after the war), revo- 
lution made coffee the quintessential American “hot liquor.” 
Historian William Ukers certainly had no doubt about the 
importance it played in securing independence, declaring, 
“Coffee has promoted clear thinking and right living wherever 
introduced. It has gone hand in hand with the world’s onward 
march toward democracy.” #9 
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JULIA 
WAR 
HOW 


A Student of Progress 


By Courtney Peter 


Division and progress dominated the narrative of 19th-century America. 
For better and for worse, the consequences of conflict related to issues such as 
slavery, states’ rights and women’s evolving societal roles reverberated not only 
nationally, but also in individual households. 

One woman with extensive experience in both arenas was poet, writer and 
activist Julia Ward Howe. In her quests to create lasting art and combat social 
injustice, Howe encountered opposition not only from critics and objectors, but 
also from her husband. Despite these challenges, the rising tide of progress lifted 
Howe's expectations for the impact of her own voice. 

Whereas she once hoped it would earn her literary acclaim, she learned to 
use it as an instrument to effect nationwide change. Her authorship of “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” the Civil War anthem ingrained in the canon of patriotic 
rhetoric, accomplished the former objective; her passionate crusades on behalf of 
slaves, women’s suffrage and the cause of peace made significant inroads toward 
the latter. 


‘I myself am one of those to whom 
expression, in some form, is natural, 
and even necessary.’ 


— Julia Ward Howe, Reminiscences 
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orn May 27, 1819, to 

banker Samuel Ward 

and Julia Cutler Ward, 

a published poet, Howe 

grew up in a Manhattan 

mansion and spent summers in 

Newport, R.I. The family tree included 

Rhode Island founder Roger Williams 

on her father’s side, and Francis Marion, 

the Revolutionary War’s “Swamp Fox,” 
on her mother’s. 

The tenor of the Ward siblings’ 
upbringing changed after their mother 
died in 1824. Grief-stricken, Samuel 
Ward adopted strict Calvinist beliefs 
focused on evangelical piety and sobri- 
ety. The family home became a cocoon 
of austerity. “I greatly coveted an 
enlargement of intercourse with the 
world,” Howe wrote in Reminiscences 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899). “I 
did aspire to a much greater freedom of 
association than was allowed me.” 

After Howe's formal schooling ended 
at age 16, she continued studying, both 
on her own and with tutors. “Indeed, 
her private education may have been 
better than the rote learning her broth- 
ers received, and was certainly more 
intense and tailored to her talents and 
interests,” Elaine Showalter writes 
in The Civil Wars of Julia Ward Howe 
(Simon & Schuster, 2016). She wrote 
poems and literary reviews, and 
devoured the library her brother Sam 
brought home from Europe. 

Howe took part in New York’s social 
scene, especially after her father’s death 
in 1839, and earned the nickname “The 
Diva” for her notable singing voice. On 
April 23, 1843, she married Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe. Eighteen years her senior, 
he was known for his service in the Greek 
Revolution and his pioneering work in 
educating the blind. Within a week, they 
left for a long European honeymoon, 
during which the first of their six children 
was born 11 months later. 
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Back in the United States, the Howes 
settled outside Boston. Howe struggled 
to transition from a young and wealthy 
intellectual woman to a wife, mother 
and housekeeper. Disparate expecta- 
tions sabotaged the Howes’ marriage. 
“He expected his wife to be completely 
fulfilled in her domestic and maternal 
role and to accept with gratitude his right 
| to make all the decisions about their 
lives together. Howe expected to have a 
| partner who would introduce her to his 
| more consequential world of ideas and 
social reform, and allow her to act in it,” 
Showalter writes. 

| Writing offered Howe refuge. In 
1854, she published Passion Flowers, 
her first poetry collection. Its 44 poems 
covered a visitor’s impressions of Rome, 
contemporary social issues and personal 
frustrations. For example, “Mind Versus 
Mill Stream,” about a miller who wants 
a mild stream but is drawn to a wild 
one, is “a barely veiled summary of the 
[Howes’] courtship, honeymoon and 

marriage,” Showalter writes. 
In Reminiscences, Howe described 
} Passion Flowers as “much praised, 
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much blamed and much called in 
question.” Decades of subsequent 
writings included poetry, a five-act 
drama, travel books, essays and more. 
Controversial or beloved, her words 
sparked conversation. 


The Genesis of a Classic 

The Howes’ activism did align 
sometimes, as in the case of abolition. 
A longtime abolitionist, Samuel was 
involved more directly than was his wife; 
he was one of the Secret Six who supplied 
funding and arms for John Brown’s raid 
on Harper’s Ferry. The movement stirred 
Howe’s humanitarian and ideological 
principles, but she struggled to find an 
avenue for meaningful support. Then, in 
the fall of 1861, she accompanied Samuel 
ona business trip to Washington, D.C. 

There, Howe met President Abraham 
Lincoln and visited hospitals and Union 
Army camps. One day, she attended a 
review of troops outside the city. As 
Howe's party inched back to the capital, 
soldiers summoned to respond to enemy 
action filled the road around them, sing- 
ing “John Brown's Body,” a variation of 


Mine eyes have seen the glory 
of the coming of the Lord 


He is trampling out the vintage 
where the grapes of wrath are stored,. 


He has loosed the fateful giantess =: 
of His terrible swift sword 


His truth is marching on. 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 

Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
Glory! Glory! peels 
His truth i is marghing 0 on. ‘gs 


an early 19th-century folk hymn that 
became popular in Union camps. Noting 
the song’s coarse lyrics, Reverend James 
Freeman Clarke suggested that Howe 
write “some good words for that stirring 
tune,” according to Reminiscences. 

The next morning, before dawn, “the 
long lines of the desired poem began to 
twine themselves in my mind,” Howe 
wrote. She vaulted from bed to record 
the words, then fell back asleep, saying 
to herself, “I like this better than most 
things that I have written.” 

Howe sent the poem to the Atlantic 
Monthly (now The Atlantic), which paid 
$5 for it, christened it “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” and printed it on the 
cover of the February 1862 issue. Her 
“lifelong knowledge of biblical imagery, 
her decades of training as a poet and her 
own longing to be part of the war effort 
fueled and fused her creative imagina- 
tion,” Showalter wrote. 

“The ‘Battle Hymn’ epitomizes the 
strengths of this nation: its optimism, and 
its moral courage. It’s a song of agency, of 
action, a call to sacrifice together for the 
cause,” Dominic Tierney wrote for the 


November 4, 2010, issue of The Atlantic. 
Tierney classified the poem as one of the 
most influential publications in the mag- 
azine’s history. 

Though it wasn’t immediately popu- 
lar, within two years the “Battle Hymn” 
was being performed before cheering 
crowds. Today, simply reading the first 
stanza calls forth the accompanying mel- 
ody and the rousing chorus of “Glory, 
glory hallelujah!” 

As an anthem of American righteous- 
ness and might, the “Battle Hymn” is 
tightly woven into U.S. history. It was 
sung following the assassinations of John 
F. Kennedy and Robert Kennedy, and at 
a 9/11 memorial service at the National 
Cathedral. Its opening line represents 
the last public sentence Martin Luther 
King Jr. ever spoke. It has been adopted 
and adapted by generations of activists. 

The poem impacted Howe, too. 
“Writing the ‘Battle Hymn’ was the 
turning point in her life, and its renown 
gave her the power and the incentive to 
emancipate herself,” Showalter writes. 


‘We acted, one 
and all, under the 
powerful stimulus 
of hope.” 


— Reminiscences 


By the late 1860s, Howe had a larger 
goal in mind. Initially skeptical of the 
women’s suffrage movement, Howe 
converted after hearing Lucy Stone 
speak at a November 1868 meeting in 
Boston. Thereafter, she devoted herself 
to the advancement of women’s rights. 
A combination of factors freed Howe to 
undertake this work: Her children grew 
up, she attained nationwide fame, and, in 
1876, Samuel died. 

Howe’s new focus propelled her 
from the realm of thought into that of 


action. She helped to establish the New 
England Suffrage Association and the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
(AWSA), served as longtime editor of 
the AWSA’s newspaper, the Woman’s 
Journal, and traveled the country speak- 
ing about women’s suffrage to large 
groups and small-town gatherings. 
Audiences greeted Howe’s message 
with a level of engagement her earlier 
speeches on subjects such as philosophy, 
religion and ethics never attained. “We 
met the real people face to face and hand 
to hand,” she wrote in Reminiscences. 

Camaraderie with fellow activists 
ignited a personal awakening in Howe. 
“As she looked to women for evidence 
of intelligence, morality, courage and 
purpose, she was strengthened and 
transformed,” Showalter writes. “The 
new domain now made clear to me 
was that of true womanhood—woman 

.. as a free agent, fully sharing with 
man every human right and every 
human responsibility,” Howe wrote in 
Reminiscences. 

There was more at stake than suf- 
frage. “She felt that it was only one, 
albeit the most important, feature of a 
great movement for the advancement 
of women and for the uplift of all man- 
kind,” Florence Howe Hall, Howe's 
daughter, wrote in Julia Ward Howe and 
the Woman Suffrage Movement (Dana 
Estes & Co., 1913). Howe passionately 
campaigned for women’s access to the 
ministry, college education, school 
boards, guardianship of their children 
and widow's rights. 

Convinced of mothers’ inherent 
understanding of the cost of human life, 
in 1870 Howe issued a Mother’s Day 
Proclamation for Peace urging women 
worldwide to end war. “Our sons shall 
not be taken from us to unlearn all that 
we have been able to teach them of char- 
ity, mercy and patience. We, women of 
one country, will be too tender to those 
of another country to allow our sons to 
be trained to injure theirs,” she wrote. 


Inspired by Anna Jarvis, Howe proposed 
a Mother’s Day festival devoted to pro- 
moting peace. (Jarvis’ daughter, also 
called Anna Jarvis, took up her mother’s 
quest, helping to usher in Mother’s Day 
as an official holiday in May 1914.) 
Howe’s willingness to re-examine 
her views based on personal experience 
and societal change explains how she 
summoned the talent, strength and 
conviction to fight, again and again, 
for her creative voice, for abolition, 
for women’s rights and for peace. As 
Howe wrote in Reminiscences, by way of 
describing not what she had done, but 
who she was, “If I may sum up in one 
term the leading bent of my life, I will 


simply call myself a student.” @D 
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SARAH 
KEMBLE 
KNIGHT 


A Colonial Woman’s Adventure of a Lifetime 


By Lena Anthony 


On October 2, 1704, around 3 in the afternoon, Sarah Kemble 
Knight set off on a journey that would take her from Boston, 
through the backwoods of Massachusetts and Connecticut, to 


journal could suggest he died before she 
set off for New York. 

She was a “lady of uncommon 
literary attainments, as well as of great 
taste and strength of mind,” wrote 
Theodore Dwight Jr., in the introduc- 
tion to the original 1825 publication of 
her journal. “She was called Madam 
Knight, out of respect to her character.” 

Such a rigorous journey would have 
been uncommon for a 38-year-old 
woman, especially of that time. That's 
one of the reasons Brandon Marie 
Miller included her in Women of Colonial 
America: 13 Stories of Courage and Survival 
in the New World (Chicago Review Press, 
2016). The book was written for young 
adults, and Miller said she hopes readers 


New York City, where she was asked to settle a relative’s estate. _ will see Knight as the capable woman 


Over the five-month journey on the Boston Post Road, she slept 


she was. 
“She was a different kind of woman 


in lean-tos and uncomfortable beds. She dined ona strange mix than what we typically think of women 


of Colonial cooking, including a poorly executed fricassee, a 
dish of pork and cabbage that gave her a bad case of indigestion, 
and pickled mutton. She crossed treacherous rivers—some- 
times on horseback, other times in a canoe—and more than 
once feared imminent death because of the harsh terrain. 


e know all this because of the private journal 
she kept of her trip. First published in 1825, 
nearly 100 years after her death, Knight's 
travel journal offers a rare, firsthand glance at 
the clever observations and extraordinary experi- 
ences of one courageous Colonial woman. 


Larger Than Life 

Details about Knight’s early life are scarce. Born in Boston 
in 1666 toa landowner and merchant, Knight sharpened her 
business and legal skills while helping run the family business. 
Around 1689, she married Richard Knight, and the following 
year had their only child, Elizabeth. Records do not give an exact 
date for Richard’s death, but his absence from Knight's travel 
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in Colonial America,” Miller said. 
“Here was a real businesswoman in her 
own right, and she had enough legal 
knowledge that she was able to settle 
her relative’s estate. From reading the 
journal, you find out that she was this 
very witty, forceful, larger-than-life 
character.” 

The first few days of her journey provided plenty of story 
fodder. On the first day, while negotiating pay for a guide, 
she squabbled with a woman who demanded too much 
money for the woman’s son, John, to serve as Knight's guide. 
“I told her no, I would not be accessary to such extortion,” 
Knight wrote. “Then John shan’t go, sais shee. No, indeed, 
shan't hee.” (We retain Knight's spelling and punctuation 
throughout.) 

She ended up hiring John, but quickly grew frustrated 
because he was going too fast for her. 

“My Guide ... putt on harder than I, with my weary bones, 
could follow; so left mee and the way beehind him. Now 
Returned my distressed aprehensions of the place where I was: 
the dolesome woods, my Company next to none, Going I knew 
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not whiter, and encompassed with 
Terrifying darkness; The least of 
which was enough to startle a more 
Masculine courage.” 

Throughout the journal it is 
clear that Knight feared for her 
safety, especially when it came to 
river crossings. 

“In the winter these would 
have been madly rushing water,” 
Miller said. “The roads would 
have been icy. To travel by moon- 
light, stumps and trees and raging 


Read Sarah’s 
journal online: 


http://archive.org/ 
stream/ private 
journalofOOknig 


waters and mountains, we can’t 
even imagine doing that. She was certainly afraid at times, 
and yet she was also very brave. In the end, she knew she had 
to make this journey.” 

On October 4, just two days into her trip and already with 
two successful river crossings behind her, Knight hesitated 
at the Paukataug River, which she described as “very high.” 
“| darid not venture to Ride thro, my courage at best in such 
cases but small, And now at the Lowest Ebb, by reason of 
my weary, very weary, hungry and uneasy 
Circumstances.” She waited at a cottage for 
the water to fall: “This little Hutt was one of 
the wretchedest I ever saw a habitation for 
human creatures.” 
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Parts of Knight's journal read like 
an 18th-century version of 
Trip Advisor reviews. She 

described Stonington, Conn.: 


Capp and head band in one, leaving their ears bare, which are 
sett out With Jewells of a large size and many in number.” 

Other parts read like a dark reminder of how colonists 
regarded American Indians and enslaved Africans. 

The day she was expected to reach Boston, on March 2, 1705, 
her horse died unexpectedly, and she was forced to endure one 
last river crossing at Dedham, Mass. “I very narrowly escaped 
falling over into the river Hors and all wch twas almost a miracle 
I did not.” Her journey ended the following day. 

In 1713, after Elizabeth married John 
Livingston, Knight followed them to 
Connecticut, where she split her time 
between New London and Norwich. She con- 
tinued her business dealings, buying land and 
operating an inn. She died in 1727 and was 


NV 
Knight didn’t hold back in her descriptions Shyer buried at New London’s Ye Antientist Burial 
accommodated both as ee 
of the people and places she encountered. aR tiaahe Ground, one of the oldest cemeteries in New 
In fact, parts of the journal read like an 18th- ee Seas England. 
century version of Trip Advisor reviews. the only Good of both According to Miller, Knight's journal was 


She described Stonington, Conn., which 
she reached on October 5, 1704: “Very 
well accommodated both as to victuals and 
Lodging, the only Good of both I had found since my set- 
ting out.” And at New Rochelle, N.Y., where she stayed on 
December 22: “Clean, good and passable Rodes, and situated 
ona Navigable River ... Here are three fine Taverns within 
call of each other, very good provision for Travailers.” 

As she passed cities—New Haven, Conn., where she stayed 
for two months, and of course New York—she made observa- 
tions about how they compared to Boston. “The Buildings (in 
New York) Brick Generaly, very stately and high, though not 
altogether like ours in Boston.” Of the people in New York: 
“They are sociable to one another and Curteos and Civill to 
strangers and fare well in their houses. The English go very 
fasheonable in their dress. But the Dutch, especially the mid- 
dling sort, differ from our women, in their habitt go loose, 
were French muches [a type of hat or bonnet] wch are like a 
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I had found since my 
setting out.” 


meant only for herself, family and friends. 
Still, it is the earliest known diary of any sort 
kept by an American woman, according to 
Mary Beth Norton in Separated by Their Sex: Women in Public 
and Private in the Colonial Atlantic World (Cornell University 
Press, 2011). 

“Only a few other female Americans wrote journal-like 
documents before 1760; all were younger than Sarah Knight, 
and their writings tended to be religious and self-reflective 
in nature,” Norton writes. “Knight’s journal, by contrast, is 
secular and picaresque, recounting her journey with an eye 
to telling amusing tales about her travels and the people she 
encountered.” 

The journal remained with relatives until 1825, when it 
was discovered by Dwight, a history and travel author. Future 
reprints appeared in 1847, 1858, 1865, 1920 and 1938 by 
various publishers, signifying the lasting impression Knight's 
words have made across the centuries. $3) 
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SARAH FRANKLIN BACHE 


Working for the Greater Good 


By Jamie Roberts 


arah Franklin Bache, daughter of Benjamin / 

Franklin, acted as her father’s host- ¢ 

ess when he returned permanently to 

Philadelphia in 1785 after diplomatic 
stints in England and France. Her father 
described her as “affectionate, dutiful and 
industrious,” and she was knowledgeable of 
politics, which came in handy as she hosted 
and entertained her father’s many friends 
and political colleagues. However, she is most 
remembered for the relief effort she helped spear- 
head during the Revolutionary War. 


An Adored Daughter 
Sarah—called Sally by her parents, Deborah Reed and 
Benjamin Franklin—was born in Philadelphia in 1743. Her 
brother Francis, born in 1732, died of smallpox at age four. Her 
older half-brother William Franklin, her father’s son, also lived 
with them. Her mother ran a book and stationery shop and a 
printing business while her father was away for long periods 
representing the Pennsylvania Assembly in England and serving 

as American ambassador to France. 

Though little of Sarah’s early life is chronicled, her letters to 
her father suggest she had been well-educated in reading, writing 
and French. She also was an accomplished harpsichord player. 
In her early 20s she met Richard Bache, who had emigrated 
from England and was struggling to find success as a business- 
man. Benjamin was initially worried about the marriage, fearing 
Richard would depend on him for money, but he trusted his wife, 
who approved of the match. The couple married on October 29, 
1767. Benjamin grew to accept the couple, especially after the 
birth in 1769 of Sarah and Richard’s first child, who was named 
after him. Sarah spent much of the 1770s and 1780s raising eight 
children, seven of whom lived to be adults. 


Dedicated to the Revolutionary Cause 

In 1777, Sarah joined about 30 friends and acquaintances to 
form the Ladies Association of Philadelphia. The association's 
goal was to raise money to ease the suffering of Continental 
Army soldiers at the army’s winter quarters at Valley Forge. After 
going door-to-door soliciting donations, they raised $300,000 in 
Continental (paper) dollars from more than 1,600 donors. Sarah 
took over as president of the association after the sudden death of 
Esther Reed on September 18, 1780. 


Initially, the Ladies Association wanted to give 

\ each of the soldiers cash to “render the condition of 

_ the Soldier more pleasant.” But General George 

. Washington said his men needed shirts more 
than comfort items. So the Ladies Association 
agreed to buy cloth and sew shirts for the troops, 
eventually providing more than 2,000 to the 
men at Valley Forge. 

Sarah made her home one of the shirt-making 
workshops. She wrote to her father, “I have been 
busily employed in cutting out shirts and making 
them, and getting them made for our brave soldiers.” 
The ladies embroidered their own names onto each 
shirt they made for the soldiers. 

When the project was finished, Sarah wrote to Washington 
on December 26, 1780: 

“{W]Je packed up the shirts in their boxes, and delivered them to 
Coll Miles, with a request that he would send them to Trenton immedi- 
ately, lest the river should close, where they now wait your Excellency’s 
orders; there are two thousand and five in number; they would have 
been at Camp long before this, had not the general sickness which has 
prevailed prevented, we wish them to be worn with as much Pleasure 
as they were made.” 

Washington responded with thankfulness: “The army ought 
not to regret their sacrifices or sufferings, when they meet with so 
flattering a reward as the sympathy of your sex.” 

One of Benjamin Franklin’s friends wrote to him and 
described Sarah’s work on behalf of the soldiers: 

“If there are in Europe any women who need a model of attach- 
ment to domestic duties and love for their country, Mrs. Bache may be 
pointed out to them as such. She passed a part of the last year in exer- 
tions to rouse the zeal of the Pennsylvania ladies, and she made on this 
occasion such a happy use of the eloquence which you know she pos- 
sesses, that a large part of the American army was provided with shirts, 
bought with their money, or made by their hands. In her applications 
for this purpose, she showed that the most indefatigable zeal, the most 
unwearied perseverance, and a courage in asking, which surpassed 
even the obstinate reluctance of the Quakers in refusing.” 

When Benjamin died in 1790, he left most of his estate to the 
Baches. They spent part of their inheritance on a trip to England 
in 1792-1793. In 1794, Sarah and her family moved to a prop- 
erty they called Settle Farm in the Delaware River Valley outside 
Philadelphia. Sarah died in 1808 and is buried in Philadelphia’s 
Christ Church Burial Ground. > 
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GEORGE 
WASHINGTON'S 


GERMANS 


By John Koster 


As the battered Hessian mercenaries at the Battle of Trenton crowded together in 
confusion, they heard voices—some in German—from the ragged American ranks 
calling on them to give up. Two Hessian regiments surrendered, clinching George 
Washington’s upset victory at Trenton, potentially saving the American cause after 
an autumn of defeat. The German Regiment of Maryland and Pennsylvania had 
just scored its greatest triumph in the cause of American independence. 


he German Regiment's service peaked at Trenton, 

when soldiers new to the ranks convinced the 

astounded Hessians to surrender. The regiment’s most 

lethal battle was Germantown, where they never broke or 

ran despite being virtually surrounded by British regulars. 

When most Continentals feared fighting American Indians in 

the woods during the Iroquois campaign, the Germans were 
appointed as trusted skirmishers. 

Washington’s Germans have been overshadowed by the 
Hessians and Brunswickers who fought on the British side. 
Most Americans don’t know that there were two German- 
speaking regiments in Washington's army. One regiment was 
recruited from Pennsylvania and Maryland, and the other— 
even less remembered—from the northern part of Virginia. 


Building a Regiment 

On May 25, 1776, the Second Continental Congress resolved 
that “one battalion of Germans be raised for the service of the 
United Colonies.” Washington had urged that new units sign on 
for three years. On June 27, Congress resolved that “four compa- 
nies of Germans be raised in Pennsylvania, and four companies 
in Maryland to compose the German Battalion.” 
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In December, when Congress authorized an enlarged 
American army of 88 regiments, the enlisted men of the 
German Battalion were offered an additional $10 to their $10 
enlistment bonus, plus 100 acres of land if they signed on for 
the duration of the war. These new terms may have been lost 
in translation, however, as some soldiers would later petition 
Congress for their discharge after three years of service. 


Valor at Trenton 

As Washington headed for New York when it became likely 
that the British would return with a battle fleet and attempt 
a landing in New York or New Jersey, the German Regiment 
was retained to help defend Philadelphia, partly because the 
soldiers had not yet received uniforms and equipment. The 
370 men were sent to reinforce Washington’s retreating army 
and joined him just after he had retreated across the Delaware 
River into Pennsylvania. 

On Christmas morning, the German Regiment, which 
was part of French mercenary Matthias Fermoy’s Brigade, 
was summoned to the Trenton-Princeton Road to help cut off 
reinforcements to the three Hessian regiments quartered at 
Trenton. Around 8 a.m., the rattle of musketry and the thump 
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In the spring of 1777, the German 
Regiment of Pennsylvania and Maryland 
joined the new brigade of Brigadier 
General Henry Muhlenberg, who 
had served as the colonel of the 8th 
Virginia Regiment, the other German 


after Muhlenberg took over the bri- 
gade, Arendt asked Washington for 10 
days’ leave. His leave was extended in 
the hopes that he could convince the 
Prussians, who had what was consid- 
ered the best army in Europe, to aid the 
American cause. 


regiment in Washington’s army. Shortly 


“Washington at the Baitle of Trenton,” 
engraving by Illman Brothers, from 
painting by E.L. Henry, 1870. 


of artillery broke through the sleet. The Hessian 
officers tried to mount an attack up the Trenton- 
Princeton Road and flee, but Fermoy’s Brigade, 
including the German Regiment, blocked their 
attempt. The German Regiment advanced, and 
American troops began to call out—in English and 
German—for the Hessians to give up. 


The German Regiment 
is widely credited with 
inducing the Hessians to 
surrender at the Battle of 
Trenton. Though nearly 
600 soldiers escaped to 
rejoin the British, the 
Americans imprisoned 
almost 1,000. 


The German Regiment is largely credited with 
inducing the Hessians to surrender. Though nearly 600 Hessian 
soldiers escaped to rejoin the British, the Americans imprisoned 
almost 1,000. 

On December 30, Washington’s army, encouraged by its 
victory at Trenton, crossed the Delaware again. On January 2, 
1777, the regiment participated in the attack on the Hessians 
at the Second Battle of Trenton, or Battle of the Assunpink 
Creek. During the skirmish, a number of American troops were 
captured. 

The following day the severely depleted German Regirnent 
was part of a new attack on the British troops in Princeton. The 
Americans briefly captured Princeton, plundered the British 
military stores, and then marched for New Brunswick. They 
skirted around the British, and were stationed into winter quar- 
ters at Morristown, N.J. The British evacuated most of New 
Jersey but retained control of New Brunswick. 


The Vicissitudes of War 

Much like the Continental Army at large, the next two 
years would be marked with victories and losses for America’s 
German fighters. Baron Heinrich Leonhardt von Arendt, who 
had served 22 years as a Prussian officer in the legendary army of 
Frederick the Great, became colonel of the German Regiment. 
Major Ludwig Weltner from Maryland was appointed lieutenant 
colonel and second in command. 
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On August 26, 1777, British and Hessian troops landed 
in Maryland and advanced on Philadelphia. The Americans 
formed at Brandywine, where the British and Hessians 
attacked. The entire American army—including the German 
Regiment, which was in the second line—pulled back. 
Washington lost control of Philadelphia as Patriots fled with the 
Amny and Tories remained to welcome the British into the city. 

On October 3, 1777, Washington planned a counterat- 
tack with 8,000 Continentals and 3,000 militiamen, and he 
assigned the German Regiment to advance into Germantown. 
Covered by a heavy morning fog, the German Regiment, with 
Muhlenberg’s brigade, surprised and routed the British out- 
posts and then led the bayonet attack, breaking through two 
British battalions. However, British General Lord Cornwallis 
had arrived from Philadelphia and attacked Muhlenberg’s 
brigade on both flanks. Muhlenberg’s other regiment, the 8th 
Virginia—once a German unit and now mixed—had captured 
100 British prisoners when they were surrounded. Despite the 
help from the 8th Virginia, the German Regiment still suffered 
heavy losses and were forced to retreat. 

Cornwallis’ Redcoats followed the Americans for about 
five miles before giving up the pursuit. Germantown was a 
defeat, but the troops’ demonstration of good order—and the 
American victory at Saratoga two weeks later—were one reason 
the French were convinced to join the war on America’s side. 
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After maneuvering to drive Cornwallis out of western 
New Jersey, Washington’s Army took shelter at Valley 
Forge during the winter of 1777-1778. Though Arendt 
was never able to achieve an alliance with Prussia, he did 
recommend Washington appoint an inspector general 
to teach military tactics and discipline to the soldiers. 
Washington appointed Prussian-born Friedrich Wilhelm 
von Steuben to the job. He arrived at Valley Forge in 
February 1778 to train Washington's troops, including the 
German Regiment, in a simplified version of Prussian drill 
techniques that made them formidable on the battlefield. 

The German troops sometimes fought without uni- 
forms; at Trenton and Germantown, they were clad in 
hunting shirts or modified civilian clothing. In March 
1778, more than 50 men of the German Regiment were 
unable to take the field because of a lack of uniforms and 
shoes. By June 1778, however, the German Regiment had 330 
fit officers and men in uniform. When the British withdrew 
from Philadelphia, the German Regiment joined the other 
Continentals pursuing them across New Jersey, but they were in 
the rear guard and missed the Battle of Monmouth. 

The Continentals encamped at Newburgh, N.Y., with far 
better housing than at Valley Forge but the war was wearing 
on them. Some of them wanted to go home, noting that their 
three-year enlistments were expiring. The men of the four 
Pennsylvania companies sent a petition to Congress for their 
discharge when their three-year terms expired, but were told 
that their second enlistment (when they accepted the 
additional $10 and 100 acres) bound them to serve 
until the end of the war. 


The Iroquois Campaign 

In spring 1779, American General John 
Sullivan organized an expedition against 
the lroquois, who were fighting against 
the American revolutionaries in western 
New York. Sullivan’s troops included the 
men of the German Regiment. At roll call 
on July 14, 1779, 33 soldiers—who felt their 
enlistments had expired and that Congress 
had broken its word to them—were absent. An 
American Indian scout tracked them, and all but 
four were returned to the fort. A general court-martial 
was convened at Pennsylvania’s Fort Wyoming, where the 
five ringleaders of the desertion were sentenced to be shot 
and the rest of the men were to be run through the gauntlet 
and struck by other soldiers. The executions ended up being 
postponed because of rain, then canceled when the men 
agreed to serve until the end of the war. 

The German Regiment, attempted deserters and all, 
marched against the Iroquois with the rest of the army and 
took part in the burning of several abandoned American 


General John Sullivan 


The Prussian-born Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben served as 
inspector general and major general of the Continental Army. In 
this circa-1877 wood engraving by Felix O.C. Darley, he’s shown 

training American troops at Valley Forge in 1778. 


Indian villages. On August 17, six men followed missing pack 
horses outside the cordon of sentries and were ambushed by 
about a dozen Iroquois. Four of the Germans withdrew under 
fire, and a fifth man came in later with a broken arm. A 
patrol found the sixth man, Private Philip Helter, 
dead and scalped. 
The 100 healthy men remaining in the 
German Regiment served as guards and 
lead scouts. When Sullivan discovered 
the American Indians dug in behind a 
field fortification, he used artillery to 
rout them, and the German Regiment 
was among the troops who attacked. 
Only four Continental soldiers died in 
the engagement. Sullivan withdrew on 
August 30. 
The end of the Iroquois Campaign 
marked the last important campaign of the 
German Regiment. On November 1, the regiment 
received word that it would be disbanded effective 
January 1, 1781, with men to be incorporated into regiments 
from their home states. Men who wanted discharges were 
allowed to take them, and officers were permitted to retire on 
half-pay. Weltner, the German Regiment's tactical commander, 
was praised by Washington: “A very deserving officer ... his 
health is very much impaired by his service.” Washington rec- 
ommended that Weltner be discharged as a lieutenant colonel 
to increase his pension. Weltner, his health ruined, died within 
a year of his retirement. re) 
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Historic Homes “2 SSA 


General Jedediah and 
Faith Trumbull 


Rich in Military, Women’s and Art History 


By Damien Cregeau 


At the corner of East Town Street and 
Huntington Lane in Norwich, Conn., stands a 
stately Georgian-style home. Built in 1765 by 
Patriot Jedediah Huntington, this two-story home 
was also later owned by his two brothers, Ebenezer 
and Zechariah, who both served as generals. The 
one-acre lot for the house and outbuildings was'a 
wedding gift from Jedediah’s father, Major General 
Jabez Huntington. In the front of the house sits ee 
an unusual rock—a circa-1905 DAR markerlikely _ Las if 
sponsored by the local Faith Trumbull\Chapter ee ‘ 
indicating that the house was the home ofan’ Payot 
important Patriot family. A plaque from19700n at 
the front of the house commemorates the year Nar 
the house was added to the National Register of F AE 
Historic Places. 
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Historic Homes 


Jedediah and Faith 

Jedediah was the oldest son of Jabez, a wealthy merchant 
and major general in the Connecticut militia. In 1763, Jedediah 
graduated from Harvard College, finishing second in his class. 
He became active in his father’s business as well as in the Sons of 
Liberty. In 1770, he earned a master's degree from Yale University. 

Jedediah married Faith Trumbull, daughter of Connecticut 
Governor Jonathan Trumbull, in May 1766. Their son, Jabez 
Jr., was born on September 17, 1767. Faith had extraordinary 
embroidery talent, which she first learned in boarding school in 
Boston. Several of her detailed needlework pictures are still on 
display at the Lyman-Allyn Art Museum in New London and the 
Connecticut Historical Society in Hartford. 

Faith is credited with inspiring her younger brother, John 
Trumbull, to become an artist. He later recalled of Faith’s work, 
“These wonders were hung in my mother’s parlor, and were 


among the first objects that caught my infant eye. I endeavored 
to imitate them.” John became famous for his historical paint- 
ings, such as the signing of the Declaration of Independence 
and four murals in the U.S. Capitol Rotunda. Trumbull painted 
portraits of both Jedediah and Ebenezer, as well as Jabez Jr. His 
painting of the youthful Jabez is at Yale University. 

Contemporary letters and accounts seem to suggest that Faith 
suffered from chronic depression, then known as “melancholia.” 
As a young boy, Jabez Jr. was sent to live with Faith’s parents, 
though he saw his parents regularly. On June 17, 1775, Faith 
witnessed the brutal aftermath of the Battle of Bunker Hill, in 
which her husband and brothers were fighting, and began to 
feel even more despondent. After Jedediah was called away ona 
military emergency during Thanksgiving week, Faith hanged 
herself in Dedham, Mass., on November 24, 1775. 


The Brothers Huntington 

Despite his grief, Jedediah dedicated himself to the Patriot 
cause and eventually was promoted to brigadier general. He 
fought in the battles of New York, Gennantown and Monmouth, 
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Above: Circa-1754 pastoral picture by Faith Trumbull 
Faith based the women and cows in her needlework 
picture on a Dutch print. 


Left: John Trumbull's 1781 painting, “Surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown,” shows Gen. Charles O’Hara 
standing in the center, Gen. Benjamin Lincoin on the 
white horse and Gen. George Washington on the brown 
horse in the background. Lt. Col. Ebenezer Huntington, 
aide-de-camp of Gen. Lincoln, is sitting on a horse on 
the right side, just behind Lt. Col. Alexander Hamilton. 


and he spent the winter at Valley Forge with a 
brigade of two Connecticut regiments. Stationed 
in the Newburgh, N.Y., area near the end of the 
war, he became close to General George Washington. 

Jedediah married Ann Moore, the daughter of a New York 
merchant, in 1778. George and Martha Washington sent a set of 
crystal glasses to the couple as a wedding gift. Although the glasses 
are missing now, Washington’s gift was mentioned in Jedediah’s 
1818 probate papers and other early family paperwork. 

After the war, Jedediah served as state treasurer and as del- 
egate to the Connecticut state constitutional convention. In 
1789, President Washington appointed him U.S. Customs 
collector for the port of New London. Jedediah settled in New 
London, building a large Georgian house in the center of town 
that he named Mount Vernon. Sadly, the stately home was 
demolished in the 1950s to make room for a supermarket. 

Jedediah was the older half-brother of Ebenezer, who pur- 
chased the house in 1789. Ebenezer served as commander 
for Colonel Samuel Webb’s Regiment after Webb was cap- 
tured in a raid on Long Island in 1777. Ebenezer later served 
as Major General Benjamin Lincoln’s aide at the Siege of 
Yorktown, and he is depicted in John Trumbull’s famous 
painting of the Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
Continued on page 40 
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How is Patriot defined? : 


DAR recognizes as 
Patriots not only soldiers, 
but also anyone who 
contributed to the cause 
of American freedom. 
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Patriot, use the request 
form available online. 
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Continued from page 38 


Both Jedediah and Ebenezer wrote numerous letters to their 
father during the Revolutionary War. Ebenezer’s letters are hon- 
est about the hardships he and other soldiers were experiencing. 
Ina frank letter to his brother, Andrew, Ebenezer wrote the fol- 
lowing in July 1780, stating his location as “Bush Hutts N Jersey”: 

“.. this I write on my knee — We took the field the 7th of last 
Month, not from Inclination but from Necessity, as the Enemy moved 
so near our Hutts as Oblig’d us to send our Baggage into the Rear & 
for want of tents & teams to Carry them we have lain in the Woods 
without any Covering but what the Almighty gives the Brute Creation 
to which State we verge fast ...” 

Ebenezer was commissioned by President John Adams in 
1798 as a brigadier general in the U.S. Army for the impending 
Quasi-War with France. He later served two separate terms in 
the U.S. House of Representatives and was a militia major gen- 
eral during the War of 1812. Upon his death in 1834, the home 
passed to the youngest brother, Zechariah, born in 1764. A life- 
like portrait of Zechariah, a 19th-century militia major general, 
was painted in the early 1800s and given as a gift in 1999 to the 
American Museum in Britain. 


Famous Visitors 

Jedediah and Ebenezer welcomed several distinguished 
guests to the Huntington House. The Marquis de Lafayette is 
said to have visited Jedediah’s house twice during the American 
Revolution. One of those visits was in 1778, when he and his 
troops arrived by ship and encamped in Norwichtown. Some 
of the troops suffered from disease, and 20 of them died and are 
buried at the Norwichtown Burial Ground. 

Ralph Earl, a well-known Connecticut painter, visited the 
house in 1796, when he painted a portrait of Jedediah’s son, 
Jabez Jr., as a U.S. Army major wearing his Federal-era uniform. 
The Huntingtons also hosted several French senior officers, 
such as Arthur and Theobald Dillon, Irish brothers who served 
in the French army. Local 19th-century historians describe a 
dinner held at the Huntington House for the Dillon brothers, 
who led the others in a toast to liberty. Tragically, both Dillons 
were executed during the French Revolution. 


Later Owners 

After Zechariah passed away in 1850, records indicate the 
house was willed to his three unmarried daughters. After the last 
daughter passed away around 1890, the house was bought by a 
relative, William Huntington Fitch, who had become a wealthy 
businessman and a breeder of horses on a large estate in Bozrah, 
Conn. Fitch used the Huntington House as his retirement home 
until he passed away there in 1904. Based on photos that are 
more than 100 years old, at some point in the second-half of 
the 19th-century, a two-story addition was added to the rear 
of the house—perhaps for servants. When a 20th-century 
storm severely damaged this addition, it was demolished, and 
a sun parlor was added in its place some time in the 1960s. 
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Dr. Thomas Masterson, a podiatrist, purchased the home with 
his wife in 1955. The Mastersons lived there until they sold the 
home in 1985 to local attorney Paul Chinigo and his wife, Cathy. 
The Chinigos sold the house to the Cregeau family in May 2015, 
the year of the home’s 250th anniversary. 


The Home Today 

The National Society of the Colonial Dames of America had 
the house surveyed in the 1930s. The hand-drawn sketches and 
black-and-white photos from the survey illustrate that visitors 
were most impressed by the original hand-carved staircase in 
the large center hall. This staircase, which includes two different 
sizes of intricately handmade rope balusters, is made of blonde 
mahogany imported from either Central or South America. 

. Many of the floorboards are 
original, as are the eight work- 
ing fireplaces. There are four 
fireplaces on the first floor, 
including in the best parlor, or 
living room, to the left as you 
enter the front door, as well 
as another in the formal din- 
ing room to the right of the 
center hall. The 18th-century 
cast-iron fireback, with its pair 
of cherubs, is embedded in the 
masonry of this dining room hearth. In addition, all of the 
original closets remain, including a walk-in closet first used by 
Faith in 1765. 

The large original cooking fireplace in the “keeping room,” 
so called because one kept the fire going at most times in order 
to cook each day’s meals, is completely intact and in good work- 
ing order. It has two original beehive ovens and the mason’s 
mark of “1765” carved into the 18th-century mortar in the 
throat of the chimney. 

The original floor-to-ceiling raised paneling remains in the 
master bedroom on the second floor. Each of the four primary 
bedrooms on the second floor has a working fireplace. The 
house also includes a sun parlor and basement that has been 
refinished several times since the 1950s. 

The Norwich Historical Society gives tours of the 
Norwichtown Historic District, and the Huntington House is 
among those featured on its walking tours each October. The 
Cregeaus also occasionally open the home for historical immer- 
sion weekends. %> 


Original hand-carved staircase 
in the large center hall 


Damien Cregeau is co-owner of the Huntington House with his 
wife, Pamela Hall, Psy.D. An independent historian, he has a master’s 
in history and serves as first vice president of the Connecticut Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution. Dr. Hall is a member of the 
Sarah Whitman Hooker DAR Chapter, West Hartford, Conn. For more 
information on the home, contact damien_cregeau@homnail.com. 
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A Beacon for Women 


By Michael Barnett 


In May 2016, a marker honoring Sarah Margaret Fuller was 
unveiled in Polhill Park at the Beacon, N.Y., Visitors Center. 
The marker commemorates Fuller’s historic visit in the fall 
of 1844 to what was then called Fishkill Landing. Fuller lived 
here for seven weeks writing one of America’s first feminist 
works, Woman in the Nineteenth Century. The book’s publi- 
cation profoundly impacted the women’s rights movement, 
inspiring the 1848 Women’s Rights Convention in Seneca 
Falls, N.Y. What influences lit the literary fire for this 
significant, but lesser-known, women’s rights advocate? 


uller was born on May 23, 1810, in Cambridgeport, Mass., 
the first child of Margaret Crane Fuller and Timothy Fuller. 
Her father, a Harvard-educated lawyer, taught her to read 
before she was 4 years old and provided her with a rigorous 
education, as difficult as any male student at the time. Fuller’s father 
was a strict taskmaster, whom she later blamed for recurring headaches 
and nightmares. She repeatedly took solace in her mother’s flower garden. 
Timothy retired in 1824 after four terms in the U.S. House of 
Representatives and went back to his law practice. In 1833, he moved the family 
to a farm in Groton, Mass. Two years later, he died of cholera. Without a will, his 
estate went to two of her uncles, which forced Fuller to find work to take care of 
her mother and siblings, whom she also taught. 
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Awakening to Transcendentalism 

When she was 21 years old, Fuller 
experienced a spiritual epiphany 
during a Unitarian church service. The 
epiphany led her toward the emerging 
transcendentalist movement. The move- 
ment grew from German Romanticism, 
which emphasized the individual, the 
emotions and nature. The philosophy 
was inspired by the German writer 
and scientist Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe, who acknowledged the impor- 
tance of the self and the individual as 
part of an organic whole, and German 
philosopher Immanuel Kant, who repu- 
diated the rationality and logic of the 
Enlightenment. Kant emphasized the 
sixth sense or intuition, which goes 
beyond or “transcends” the five physical 
senses. 

Poets William Wordsworth and 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge were cred- 
ited with bringing Romanticism to 
England. Influenced by this strain of 
Romanticism as well as Kantian phi- 
losophy, transcendentalism developed 
in New England in the late 1820s and 
1830s. One of its tenets was that divinity 
pervades all nature and humanity. 

Fuller met transcendentalist 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and taught for 
A. Bronson Alcott, father of Louisa May 
Alcott, at his experimental Temple 
School in Boston. She was invited to be 
a member of the Transcendental Club, 
where the male members treated her as 
an equal. Fluent in German in her teens, 
Fuller was moved by Goethe’s writings 
and saw him as a father figure. In 1839, 
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joined the emerging, younger generation @ * 
of Unitarian ministers from Harvard Divinity —§ tee 

School who were challenging the old guard and 

beliefs of traditional Unitarianism. She became } 

an integral part of this artistic, literary and philo- 

sophical American movement from 1830 to 1850. 

Fuller embraced the presence of God in nature and the inherent goodness of 
people and nature, precepts of transcendentalism. She felt the unity of all within 
nature and expressed this interconnectedness in her poetry, prose, journaling 
and letter-writing as she experienced the natural landscape and environment. 
Conservative critics labeled it as a radical philosophy and threatening to societal 
norms, while its adherents believed that society had corrupted the purity, self-re- 
liance and independence of the individual. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY S& MARGIRET POoOLLER. 


MEMES 


Left: This 19th-century steel 
engraving of Margaret Fuller is 
designed after an 1872 portrait 
by New York City painter Alonzo 
Chappel ° Below: Title page of 
Fuller's 1845 edition of Woman in 
the Nineteenth Century 

Many transcendentalists kept 
journals where they shared their deep- 
est feelings and musings. Fuller and 
A. Bronson Alcott regularly exchanged 
their journals with each other. Fuller’s 
passion for the equality of women, the 
Irish, American Indians and African- 
Americans compelled her to write many 
articles and books advocating for social 
justice. Inclusiveness was an essential 
precept for being a transcendentalist, 
and one Fuller took seriously. 

In 1839, she became the first 
editor of the transcendentalist Dial 
magazine. Four years later, 
Fuller published “The 
Great Lawsuit: Man vs. 
Men, Woman vs. Women,” 
in serial form in the maga- 
zine. She would revisit the 
essay in 1845. 


A Writer of Influence 

To supplement her writ- 
ing and editing income, 
in 1839, Fuller began 
her first series of educa- 
| tional “Conversations” for 
women in Boston. During 
these discussions and 
debates, “groups of up to 
35 women paid to have 
her lead them ina night 


4 : : : 
mn of intellectual inquiry, 
4 : 
UE. on topics from Greek 
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= mythology to the differ- 

ence between the sexes,” 

explained Gail Collins 

in America’s Women: 
400 Years of Dolls, Drudges, Helpmates 
and Heroines (William Morrow, 2003). 
Women’s rights advocate Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton as well as Mary Young 
Cheney Greeley, wife of Horace 
Greeley, publisher of the New York 
Tribune, attended some of her 
Conversations. 
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In 1843, Fuller traveled with 
companions through the Great Lakes 
region, and wrote about this sojourn 
and the American Indians she met in 
her 1844 book, Summer on the Lakes. 
(She was likely the first woman allowed 
to use the Harvard library for research.) 
Fuller’s descriptions of the “American 
West” so captured the attention of 
Tribune editor Greeley that in 1844, he 
hired Fuller as a reporter. 

On her way from Boston to New York 
City in the fall of 1844, Fuller spent seven 
weeks in Fishkill Landing, N.Y., revising 
“The Great Lawsuit” into Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century. Published in 1845 
by Greeley, the book became a national 
and international bestseller. According 
to Collins, “Fuller was the one writer of 
the period who declared war on the idea 
that women’s place was in the home. 
‘Let them be sea captains if they will,’ she 
urged in her book.” 

From 1844 to 1846, Fuller wrote 
social and literary criticism, exposing 
corruption in hospitals and prisons and 
revealing the abuse and mistreatment of 
patients and prisoners. Americans who 
read her criticisms were deeply moved, 
and acted to change the terrible condi- 
tions and make the laws more humane. 
Fuller also supported the growth of tal- 
ented American writers and artists. 


Gaining a Global Perspective 

In 1846, her good friends, Rebecca 
and Marcus Spring, offered Fuller the 
opportunity to take the Grand Tour of 
Europe with them in exchange for 
serving as their son’s governess. She 
negotiated with Greeley to simultane- 
ously become his first female foreign 
correspondent. Fuller traveled through 
England, Scotland and France, meet- 
ing pianist Frederic Chopin; Italian 
revolutionary exile Giuseppe Mazzini; 
Polish poet exile Adam Mickiewicz; and 
her mentor, writer George Sand. 

In Rome, Fuller met Count Giovanni 
Angelo Ossoli, a supporter of Mazzini’s 
revolutionary ideals. They later married, 
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An oil painting over the 1846 daguerreotype 
of Fuller by John Plumbe 


and she gave birth to their son, Angelo, 
in Rieti, Italy, on September 5, 1848. 
During the Roman Revolution of 
1848-1849, Ossoli fought on the side 
supporting the establishment of a Roman 
Republic, while she served the wounded 
and dying Roman soldiers as director of 
the field hospital on the Tiber River. 

As Catholic France bombarded 
Rome, Fuller wrote of the war's horrors 
for the Tribune. When the republicans 
were defeated, Fuller and Ossoli escaped 
to Florence, then decided to return to 
America to start a new life in New York 
City’s Italian community. Sadly, Fuller, 
Ossoli and Angelo died in a shipwreck 
off Fire Island, N.Y., on July 19, 1850. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was devastated 


by the loss of his friend, and he even sent 
Henry David Thoreau to Fire Island to 
seek any remains. Only Angelo’s body 
was found. Fuller had been writing a his- 
tory of the Roman Republic, but that 
manuscript was lost. 

Often considered to be the heart and 
soul of the movement, Fuller’s death 
seemed to signal the end of transcen- 
dentalism. As Alcott described her: “I 
saw her oftenest at the sittings of the 
Transcendental Club where she was 
sure to say extraordinary things, surpris- 
ing to all who heard her, and where she 
was oftener the leader, while at the same 
time one of the most eager listeners in 
that eager circle. She drew all towards 
her by her potent and fascinating mag- 
netism. Her scorn was majestic, her 
satire consuming, her wit the subtlest 
of any I have known. She had the intel- 
lect of a man inspired by the heart of a 
woman, combining in harmonious mar- 
riage the masculine and feminine in her 
genius. We have no woman approach- 
ing so near our conception of the ideal 
woman as herself.” 

Transcendentalism splintered into 
the women’s rights movement, the abo- 
lition movement and other specialized 
factions—but Fuller’s influence contin- 
ued to be felt. In their epic three-volume 
History of Woman Suffrage, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and 
Matilda Joslyn Gage acknowledged 
Fuller as the forerunner of the women’s 
rights movement in America. In 1995, 
Fuller was finally inducted into the 
National Women’s Hall of Fame. @3 


Michael Barnett earned his master’s in divinity at Moravian Theological Seminary in 
Bethlehem, Pa., and his master’s in education at Gwynedd Mercy University, where he wrote 


his history seminar paper, “Margaret Fuller Shapes the Consciousness of America through 
the New York Tribune,” and taught religious studies. For 16 years, he has spoken, written 
and taught on the transcendentalists. Barnett represents Fuller for the New York Cultural 
Heritage Tourism Network's Women’s Rights and Suffrage History Committee as New York 
state prepares for the 100th Anniversary of Women’s Right to Vote in 2017. To learn more 
about Fuller, visit Barnett’s blog at www.margaretfuller.wordpress.com. A video of Fuller's 
marker dedication ceremony can be viewed at www.nywomenshistory.com. 
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Visit the 
U.S. Mint 


The next time you're in 
Philadelphia, add the U.S. 
Mint to your sightseeing 
itinerary. On the free, self- 
guided tour, you'll walk 
through a glass-walled 
corridor about 40 feet above 
the coin press room, where 
you'll see how money is 
made. While there, visit the 
David Rittenhouse Room to 
view a collection of rare and 
valuable coins. The gift shop 
features United States Mint 
Coin sets, commemorative 
coins, numismatic collect- 
ibles and other Mint-related 
souvenirs. 

The Denver facility also 
offers free, guided tours, 
Monday-Thursday. 

For more information, 
visit www.usmint.gov/ 
mint_tours. 
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THE OLD 
MONEYMAKER 


Chances are you have a jar of loose change in your house. You may not think much about 
these pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters, but they were each created at the U.S. Mint. 
Since the institution’s founding in 1792, the mint has manufactured all U.S. circulating 
coins, commemorative coins, bullion coins and medals. This year, April 2 marks the 225th 
birthday of the Old Moneymaker—and the perfect occasion to examine this vital institution’s 
contributions to the economy and nation. By Megan Hamby 


A Need for Common Currency 

The American Revolution brought with it a need for 
money: Declaring independence from Britain also meant 
being cut off financially. The Continental Congress was 
faced with the challenge of financing the war effort. Soldiers 
needed food, clothing and weapons, and silver and gold were 
scarce in the Colonies. As a result, the American Revolution 
was funded almost entirely by paper money, which was 
issued by both the individual Colonies and the Continental 
Congress. However, the bills quickly lost their value, 
explained David W. Lange in his book, History of the United 
States Mint and Its Coinage (Whitman Publishing, 2006). 

Elisha Gallaudet, an engraver from New Jersey, was hired 
to create dies for what would eventually be known as the 
Continental dollar. Benjamin Franklin and scientist and 
mathematician David Rittenhouse (who would become the 
first director of the U.S. Mint) created designs for the dollar. 
It was coined for circulation in pewter, but held little intrin- 
sic value, resulting in rejection by the colonists. 

After the Revolution, the colonists had to repay war 
debts and create a new monetary system. Americans still 
used Britain’s system of pounds, shillings and pence, Lange 


explained. Gouverneur Morris, the assistant superintendent 
of finance, proposed a decimal system for American coinage 
in 1782. Robert Morris (no relation to Gouverneur), the 
superintendent of finance, was impressed with the system 
and commissioned the establishment of a mint. However, 
the plans fell through because of America’s dire economic 
status. The lack of silver bullion prevented the minting of 
coins. During the 1780s, copper coins began circulating, 
though they were not considered legal tender. The Articles of 
Confederation permitted individual states to mint and issue 
their own coins, which created an even greater economic 
crisis. 


Establishing the U.S. Mint 

It wasn't until the adoption of the U.S. Constitution in 1789 
that Congress began making progress in restoring the infant 
nation’s economic status. The national debt had exceeded 
$54 million, and Congress asked Alexander Hamilton, the 
secretary of treasury, to create a plan. Hamilton offered sug- 
gestions on funding the debt, establishing a national bank 
and an excise tax, and creating protective tariffs for American 
industry, along with an American coinage system. 
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Where Was My 
Coin Produced? 


I nterested in finding out at 


which branch your coin was made? 


Grab your magnifying glass and 
look for the mintmark—a small initial 
stamped on the coin. For coins dated 
1964 or earlier, the mintmarks on 
circulating coins usually appear on 
the reverse of the coin. Coins dated 
1965-1967 don't have any mintmarks, 
but in 1968, the mintmark was moved 
to the obverse. When searching for 
a mintmark, look near the date or 
at the bottom of the reverse below 
the wreath or eagle. Mintmarks that 
appear on U.S. coins include: 


C: Charlotte (Gold only, 1838-1861) 
CC: Carson City (1870-1893) 


D: Dahlonega (Gold only, 1838-1861) 


D: Denver (1906-Present) 
O: New Orleans (1838-1909) 


P: Philadelphia (Many Philadelphia 
coins do not have a mintmark) 


S: San Francisco (1854-Present, 
though this branch now only mints 
collector coins) 


W: West Point (1983-Present, 
though this branch now only mints 
collector coins) 
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On April 2, 1792, Congressional legislation created a national mint to 

manufacture and regulate coinage. The act authorized the Mint to make coins of 

gold (eagles, half eagles and quarter eagles), silver (dollars, half dollars, quarter 

dollars, dimes and half dimes), and copper (cents and half cents). The act also 

funded the construction of a complex in Philadelphia and salaries for employ- 

ees. The Mint was the first Federal building erected under the Constitution. 

A week later, President George Washington appointed Rittenhouse to be 

its first director. The first circulating coins—11,178 copper coins—were 

delivered less than a year after the Mint’s 

creation on March 3, 1793. 

In the early 1800s, the U.S. Mint began 
producing peace medals for American 
Indian chiefs and warriors. The medals fea- 
tured the face of the current president on one 
side, and symbols of peace on the reverse. 
Captain Meriwether Lewis and Second 
Lieutenant William Clark even carried the 
medals on their expedition, presenting them 
as tokens of peace to the American Indians from 
Thomas Jefferson. Today, the Mint continues this 
symbolic tradition by producing a medal for each 
president as part of its “Presidential Medal” series. 


The Presidential 
Commemorative collection 


Changes to the U.S. Mint 
As the country continued to grow, the demand for coins increased. On March 3, 
1835, Congress passed a bill that established three regional branches of the Mint in 
the Southeast: New Orleans, La., Charlotte, N.C, and Dahlonega, Ga., though the 
three locations were closed in May 1861. However, the discovery of gold in the mid- 
19th century fueled the need for expansion in the West, and plans to open branches 
in San Francisco, Calif., Carson City, Nev., and Denver, Colo., got underway in 1863. 
Today, the U.S. Mint maintains facilities in Philadelphia, Denver, San Francisco 
and West Point, as well as a bullion depository in Fort Knox, Ky. The organization 
today also manufactures numismatic products, including commemorative coins, 
and Congressional Gold Medals. Business, marketing, policy formulation and 
administration decisions take place at the U.S. Mint’s Washington, D.C., headquar- 
ters. The Philadelphia and Denver locations are the only two facilities where coins 
for general circulation are produced; San Francisco 
: produces commemorative coins and coin sets in clad 
Q\. and silver, and West Point produces all uncircu- 
: \, lated and proof bullion coins. 
In a world of paper money, plastic and 
PayPal, the need for coins may seem obsolete. 
For the last decade, economists have debated 
abolishing the penny and nickel—say- 
Qing they cost too much to make—and 
rounding everything to the near- 
est tenth, which would make the 
\ dime the “new penny.” But the 


2016 
National coins produced by the U.S. Mint 
Park Service hold more than just monetary 
100th value—each is a connection to the 
Anniversary 


foundation of our economy and a 


commemorative BO 
link to our country’s past. o9 


coin 
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